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At the close of another year 


of your friendship and patronage, 


and to wish you 


much happiness and prosperity. 


Wire, write, call or. SEE US FOR 


* Christmas Songs 
* Christmas Anthems 
* Christmas Offertories 


* Christmas Cheer from 


Music Department 


The Souibwest’s most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. 


we desire to express to you our appreciation 


a Joyous Christmas followed by a New Year of 


Whittle music co. 





MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus., M. A., Mus.D, President 


1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instructors for summer terms in addi- 
tion to regular faculty. 


Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 
Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 
Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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*Pulpit and Choir- 
f Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


as Church Furniture - Stoles 

: hie, Embroideries - Vestments 

= Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
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EXHS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Stronger Faculty. More 
complete equipment. 
Better facilities than 
ever before. Profession- 
al training in the vari- 
ous fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 
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THE REALIOM UF CHRISTMAS 


(EDITORIAL) 


Al YEAR AGO, this writer wrote an editorial 
for Southwestern Musician entitled “Christmas: Fan- 
tasy or Reality.” This year we have chosen to call 
our topic: ‘““The Realism of Christmas.’ Webster de- 
fines Christmas as: “The festival of the Christian 
Church observed on the 25th day of December, in 
memory of the Birth of Christ, and celebrated by a 
particular church service, by the giving of gifts, and 
by general hospitable cheer.’ Christmas like democ- 
racy is a Christian institution. As the issues of hu- 
manistic materialism and heartless totalitarianism 
continue to become more acutely devastating with 
respect to the hoped-for World Peace, we who call 
ourselves Christians should become more apprecia- 
tive of our American democracy and of the philoso- 
phies involved in such institutions as Christmas. It is 
the one day of the year when every man, woman, and 
child thinks in terms of home, of family, of friends, 
and of the poor and unfortunate. Most people prefer 
to be at home for this occasion. Nearly every person, 
during this period, really desires to become purged 
from within, to forgive transgressions and to obtain 
forgiveness. Moreover, within our hearts and within 
our homes, we feel closely attuned to God. We are 
divested of superficiality; we become realistic. If 
we could have a wish fulfilled, we would wish that 
all people could enjoy the comforts of a home as 
vell as spiritual serenity. We therefore feel that 
Christmas is realistic as a way of life. It embraces 
ill of the freedoms prescribed by the Atlantic Char- 
er. 

When George Frederick Handel was around 
fty years of age, he, after having enjoyed every 
lvantage as an artist and as a man of good business 
cumulation, found himself slipping as the musical 
ol of the show-loving people of England, and, that 
$ saving was being rapidly consumed. Furthermore, 

became mortally ill with paralysis which left him 
ssessed with a ravaging fear. Disregarding the 
ders of his physician, he went for a season to take 
= hot baths in Aix-la-Chapelle. He spent hours 


ch day for many days in the hot water. As a re- 
it he improved both physically and mentally. He 
urned home; but he was in abject poverty. In 
41, while listlessly examining a libretto for a would- 
oratorio he had been solicited to compose, he be- 
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— 


came so impressed with the scriptural text included 
in the libretto that he set himself to work at com- 
posing. He continued working at a maddening tempo 
for 24 days and nights with little sleep and less 
sustenance. But he gave the world THE MESSIAH. 
Handel's performances of the work were, in the 
main, for charitable purposes. With it Handel began 
to live again, and to live spiritually. His oratorio is 
an inspired work and becomes more alive with the 
passing of each Christmas. It was born of unselfish- 
ness, of love, of a desire to give one’s self. A little 
school girl who wrote an essay on “True Greatness” 
said: ‘A person can never get True Greatness by 
trying for it.’ Handel only became great when he 
became humble and ceased desiring greatness. Is not 
this the spirit of Christmas? We criticise our Congress 
for giving our goods to Europe. But is not the Mar- 
shall Plan after all symbolic of the Golden Rule? 
Has not the spirit of giving been a major factor in 
the strength of our nation? 


Christmas is also a time when we make new 
resolutions, establish new goals and reconstitute our 
faith for the year or years to follow. Emerson wrote: 
“Life wastes itself whilst we are preparing to live.” 
Professor Collingwood of Oxford University recently 
wrote: “Civilizations die as they are born, not with 
waving of flags or the noise of machine guns in the 
streets, but in the dark, in a stillness, when no one 
is aware of it. It never gets in the papers. Long after- 
ward a few people looking back, begin to see that it 
has happened.” Booker T. Washington said, ‘“There 
is no way to keep a man in the gutter except to stay 
there with him.”” The Bible says: ‘Give and it shall 


be given unto you.” 


As we again approach our own American Christ- 
mas season, most of us have many more benefits 
than our parents before us could enumerate. But 
many in our country and in the world belong to the 
“have not” class. Let us not forget these needy 
ones. The above quotations have many implications, 
some of them incriminating. Our Christmas spirit 
of generosity should become a philosophy of life. 1 
have heard my pastor state many times in recent 
years, you can not out-give God.” I believe it firm- 


(continued on- page 5 





























SONGS! 


New Songs by Oscar J. Fox 
just released. 


The Alamo—1l key 


Tolling of the Mission 
Bells—2 keys 


Corn Silks and Cotton 
Blossoms—2 keys 


Haunted Heart—3 keys 


*————- 


Songs and Song Collections 


of all publishers. 


Ask for a selection on 


approval. 
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CHORUSES 


*The Alamo—Fox SSA 
*The Alamo—Fox SATB 


The Pilgrim Way—Chapman 
SATB 


O God Thou Art My God— 
Rhea SATB 


Solo with SSA 


Fisherman Luck—Elliott— 
SATB 


“America Your Torch Burns 
Yet—Rhea—SATB........ 
(“Band Acc. published) 


Ready Dec. 15th 


A PRAYER 


by 
Pearl Boyce Bown 


A three part SSA ‘setting to the 
official collect of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


.20 


We offer fast and efficient service on 
Choral music. Thousands of titles. 


Ask for copies on approval. 
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Were You There—Arr. Sr. Elaine— 
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WILLIAM HEYNE 


THE COVER— 


Dr. William Heyne, Educational 
Director of St. Louis Institute of 
Music, has been prominently iden- 
tified with the musical life of St. 
Louis for the past twenty - four 
years. Through his work in the 
field of music education and his 
brilliant achievements in the choral 
field he has become a nationally 
known figure in the music world. 

Born in Decatur, Illinois, the son 
of a Lutheran clergyman, Dr. 
Heyne early in life enjoyed the 
musical atmosphere of a large, hap- 
py family where piano, violin and 
vocal music could be heard at all 
hours of the day and night. His 
early practical training was primar- 
ily in violin, and in his high school 
years he played in string trios, 
quartets, and orchestras. He began 
his conducting career at the age of 
eighteen when he was elected to 
direct a church orchestra. One of 
his first concerts was a highly suc- 
cessful presentation of an Easter 
Cantata, for which he arranged an 
orchestral accompaniment. This 
orchestration was later accepted by 
the publisher, and since then has 
been available on a rental basis. 

Immediately after high school 
graduation young Heyne devoted 
all his time to the study and prac- 
tice of music. He later matriculated 
at the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago, where he studied 
violin under Herbert Butler and 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Music. Because of his work with 
choruses, however, he early in life 
became deeply interested in the 
voice and the art of singing. This 
led to the serious study of singing 
under such excellent teachers as 
Johnson and Beresford at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Gwilym Miles, 
Karleton Hackett, and the celebrat- 
ed Herbert Witherspoon. 

After a short period of private 
teaching and four years of teach- 
ing in high schools, the last two 
of which were spent in Webster 
Groves, a suburb of St. Louis, Dr. 
Heyne opened a studio in St. Louis 
in the year 1926. Later he was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of St. Louis 
Institute of Music, as voice instruc- 
tor and choral conductor, and in 
May 1943 was called upon to as- 





sume the duties of its educational 
director. In addition to his adminis- 
trative duties and his limited pri- 
vate teaching, he is very active as 
a conductor, and presents many 
concerts in St. Louis, and on tour 
in such centers as Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, New York, and a number of 
smaller cities. Dr. Heyne’s work 
has been acclaimed by newspaper 
critics in metropolitan music centers 
with such glowing tributes as: 
““Heyne’s choruses in superb con- 
cert’, ‘‘concert brilliant’, ““remark- 
able musicianship’, “many thrill- 
ing pianisimos’’, ‘choral singing of 
the highest distinction’, “a con- 
stant delight’, ‘‘a choir director of 
extraordinary ability’, etc. 


For twenty years he has been 
presenting concerts with his St. 
Louis A Cappella Choir and the 
male chorus of Concordia Semi- 
nary, one of the nation’s largest 
theological schools; and more re- 
cently with the chorus of St. Louis 
Institute of Music. Because of his 
outstanding choral work he was 
selected by Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for the position 
of chorus master for the Symphony 
Society. Another of Dr. Heyne’s 
important contributions to the mu- 
sical life of St. Louis has been made 
through the Bach Society of St. 
Louis, which he founded in 1940. 
The Society's annual Bach Festi- 
vals in May of each year, particu- 
larly the presentations of such mon- 
umental works as the Mass in B 
Minor and the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, have been highly acclaimed. 

On May 21, 1944 the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music was con 
ferred upon him by Concordii 
Teachers College in Seward, Ne 
braska in recognition of his contri 
butions as “Scholar, Eminent Con 
ductor, and Musical Leader in ci 
ic, educational, and church activ 
ties’. Dr. Heyne is married to : 
accomplished pianist and has tv 
children, both of whom are study 
ing music at St. Louis Institute « 


Music. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, the oldest school in Amer- 
ica devoted exclusively to the fine 
arts, begins its eighty-second year 
with the enrollment of approximate- 
ly eight hundred students for the 
year forty-eight and forty-nine. 
Southwestern students enrolling or 
returning to the conservatory in- 
clude the following towns: (1) Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico — Frank 
Butler, son of A. M. Butler, clar- 
inet major; James Thornton, son of 
E. Il. Thornton, R. R. No. 3, Music 
Education major in bassoon; Mary 
Zint Thornton, daughter of Fren 
Zint of Cincinnati, Ohio, composi- 
tion major; Stanley Walking, son 
of W. S. Walking of Veterans 
Hospital apt. 46-A, organ major; 
(2) Gallup, New Mexico — Fred 
(Sunny) Dunham, son of G. F. 
Dunham of 217 W. Coal Ave., 
Drums major; (3) El Reno, Oklaho- 
ma--Virginia Engelhart of 907 Hoff 
St., trumpet major; (4) Claremore, 
Oklahoma—Ronald Johnson, son of 
Mrs. John Prather of R. R. No. 3, 
piano major; (5) Ada, Oklahoma— 
Lawson Jones, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Lum Jones of 630 W. 9th St., piano 
major; (6) Miami, Oklahoma — 
Noel Wyatt, son of N. W. Wyatt 
of 409 A.S.E., voice major; (7) 
Globe, Arizona — Bettye Horne, 
daughter of Mrs. J. P. Horne of 
1301 E. Culver St., voice major; 
(8) Tucson, Arizona—Hubert Love 
Jr., son of Mrs. Zulla Love of 1042 
N. Euclid Ave., Music Education 
major; William Williamson Jr., son 
f William Williamson, Sr. of R. 
R. No. 3, composition major; (9) 
Phoenix, Arizona—Duane Miller, 
on of T. D. Miller of 2126 E. 
'alor St., clarinet major; (10) San 
larcos, Texas—Woods Kone, son 
f L. W. Kone Sr. of 704 Viola, 
iano major; (11) Caldwell, Texas 

James Marks, son of Mrs. J. J. 
agan, French Horn major; (12) 
ittlefield, Texas — Allan Owen, 
m of Mrs. Era Winston, compo- 
tion major; and (13) Jacksonville, 

exas—Hunter Stedman, son of L. 

- Stedman of 567 S. Ragsdale, 

ano major. 

With the death of Director How- 

‘d Hess, Dr. Luther Richman was 

(continued on page 52) 
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NOW YOU MAY HAVE. | 


_ Your Own Library | 
of Radio’s Best-Loved Music | 


(The perfect Gift—to last a life time) 


The Scribner 
RadioMusicLibrary | 


FOR CHILDREN ® TEACHERS 
AMATEURS © PROFESSION- 
ALS .. . this Scribner Radio 
Music Library will provide 
an endless fund of piano 
and vocal music for all 
needs and occasions. 


Yes, yours to play and to own as a beau- 
tiful permanent Library—the music you 
love best! Contains most complete col- 
lection of best-loved music of the air 
waves—classic, romantic, modern, op- 
eratic, and sacred. 

Nine lovely volumes contain 718 se- 
lections full size sheet music. You may 
have them at your fingertips. THEY 
LIE PERFECTLY FLAT when opened 
to any page—you know what an advan- 
tage that is. No hunting for “that piece” 
—you are rid, once and for all, of torn 
pages, missing sheets, sheets in the 
wrong sequence 


TORN PAGES 


FRAYED 
CORNERS 


EXASPERA- 
TION HUNT- 
ING FOR 
MISSING 
SHEETS 
SHEET EVER 
IN WRONG 
SEQUENCE 





A TREMENDOUS BARGAIN 


In sheet music the music contained in 
this Library would cost over $396.80. 
Even then you would have a cabinet 
filled with hard-to-get-at music. Con- 
venient full size 9” x 12/2” sheet music 
at a cost of less than 10 cents each. 
You get this famous music for nearly 
one-sixth normal cost in a gorgeous lite- 
time Library. Handsomely bound in 
Scribner Artcraft, stamped in gold 
Printed in jet black on clear white paper 
for easy reading. FREE book-rack. Each 
volume contains biographical, historical 
data on the composers and their music. 
Complete Index in Volume IX. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE 
40-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


> 
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\ 
FULL SHEET MUSIC—2300 PAGES 
718 COMPOSITIONS—402 for PIANO— 
316 for VOICE 
LOOK AT THIS PARTIAL TABLE | 
OF CONTENTS 
Volume 1: 75 Classic and Romanti ympositior ( 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Haydn, Liszt, Mer | 
delssohn, Mozart, Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann | 
el | 
Volume t1: 61 Modern works t Brahm Debussy | 
Dvorak, Grieg, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Strau | 
Tschaikowsky, many others 
Volume It1: 67 light works by Chaminade, Drig« 
Gounod, Massenet, Poldini, Thome thers 
Volume IV: 47 grand opera selections by Verd 
Wagner, Rossini, Saint-Saens, Rimsky-Korsakow | 
others, 
Volume V: 44 popular excerpts fror ght oper | 
Delibes,. Offenbach, Gilbert & Sullivan, othe } 
Volume VI: Dance Music andbys as w 
as modern. Waltzes, tang: ‘ 
Volume Vil: Vocal selections: 26 from gra 
opera, 15 sacred songs, 15 Negro spirituals 
hymns, 
Volume Vili: 148 favorite s s of every cha 
te concert, folks ‘ ht | ‘ { 
ballads, etc 
Volume 1X: 73 supplementa mf ' r | 
cluding some of the best and most repres tive \ 
examples of contemporary popular dance mu | 
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NATIONAL ASSN. OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing invites you to 
the FOURTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION in Chicago, Illinois, 
December 28-30 in conjunction with 
the meetings of The Music Teach- 
ers National Association, and the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music scheduled December 27-Jan- 
uary 2. Attendants have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to meet colleagues, 
to learn at first hand the progress 
and plans of our Association, and 
to enjoy the meetings and varied 
program of events in the city of 
Chicago. The program consists of: 


(1) two Notable N.A.T.S. Vocal 


REGIONAL CONVENTION OF 


The Regional Convention of 
NATS at Fort Worth, November 5, 
under direction of Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan, Governor for the South- 
western Region including states of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Utah was held at Hotel Texas. 
More than one hundred members, 
guests, and students attended the 
Convention. Seventy-two attended 
the Annual Luncheon. 


Two or three groups of songs 
were sung under the heading of 
Artist Recitals by the following 
teachers: Howard R. Dill, Tenor, 
accompanied by Mrs. Howard R. 
Dill, Amarillo College, Texas; Wil- 
liam C. Rice, Tenor, Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kansas, accom- 
panied by Alfred R. Service, same 
institution; William Hargrave, 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary and 
Howard Payne College (formerly 
of Metropolitan Opera Company), 
who sang to illustrate his lecture 
entitled “Song Interpretation”; Ma- 
vis Douglass, Soprano, San Angelo 
College, Texas; Floyd Townsley, 
Tenor, and Genevieve Taliaferro, 
contralto, University of Texas, ac- 
companied by Jean Serafy. 

Other speakers on the program 


Forums; (2) two Vocal Clinics; (3) 
joint Meeting with M.T.N.A.; (4) 
the Annual Banquet; (5) the An- 
nual Business Meeting; (6) meet- 
ing of Regional Governors; (7) 
meeting of Representatives at 
Large; (8) Concerts, (9). social 
events, and (10) tours of places 
of interest arranged by our hosts, 
The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild. 

Convention Speakers are: (1) 
Dr. Rudolph Ganz; (2) Dr. Ray 
Crittenden; (3) William Wheeler: 
(4) Helen Hosmer; (5) Allan Rog- 
ers Lindquest; (6) Sonia Sharnova; 


(7) Herbert Gould: (8) Melvin 


were Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Kan- 
sas State College, Emporia; Robert 
Hopkins, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas; Dr. William E. Jones, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton; 
Russell C. Nelson, Arkansas State 
College, Conway; Berton Coffin, 
University of Colorado, Boulder; 
Mrs. Harriet Brown, Parsons, Kan- 
sas; Henry Hobart, Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma; Dr. Ralph 
Ewing, Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas; and Walter Welti, 
Utah State College, Logan. 

President Richard DeYoung, 
Chicago, Illinois, was present as 
guest of the Regional Convention, 
and Luncheon Speaker. His address 
was very effective. It is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Dr. Warren Angell, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, was 
in charge of the Voice Panel. Mem- 
bers of the Panel were: Russell C. 
Nelson; Berton Coffin; Dr. Robert 
M. Taylor, Kansas State College, 
Hays; Paul T. Klingstedt, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater; 
Elise MacClanahan, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha; 
Roy J. Johnson, Texas State Col- 
lege, Commerce; Spencer King, 
University of Houston, Houston; 


Geist; (9) Arthur Gerry; (10) Dr. 
Kenneth Westerman; (11) E. Clif- 
ford Toren; and (12) Harold Stark. 
Many other speakers and artists 
will be heard in the other two con- 
ventions, 

Headquarters for the convention 
is the Stevens Hotel. It is impor- 
tant to make reservations early. 
Each person may address: Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 5, Ill. The Annual 
Banquet will be held December 28, 
6:30 p. m. Tickets may be secured 
at the Registration Desk. Our 1948 
Convention Slogan is: “Take An 
Active Part In The Progress Of 


Your Association.” 


NATS 


Mrs. Allie W. Clark, Provo, Utah; 
Karl H. Moltman, Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, New Mexico; 
William C. Rice and; Walter Wel- 


ti. 


The sing-song was conducted by 
Victor Acers, Ft. Worth and ac- 
companied at the Piano by Spen- 
cer King.of Houston. It is surpris- 
ing that a group of singing teach 
ers “turned -loose’’ and sang as 
they would like their respective 
choirs to sing. The Invocation was 
given by Dr. Edwin McNeely ot! 
Ft. Worth. Dr. Nell Parmley o! 
the State Department of Educatio: 
of Texas, Dr. J. D. Riddle, stat 
Department of Baptist Music Edt 
cation of Dallas, and Dr. I. E. Rey 
nolds, Dean Emeritus of the Scho 
of Music of the Baptist Semina: 
of Ft. Worth were guests at Lu: 
cheon of various members of t! 
Association. Many other Deans 
their respective Schools were 
attendance, such as Sister Amabil 
Our Lady of the Lake College, S 
Antonio; Carl Neumeier, Southe 
Methodist University, Dallas; [ 
John R. Lewis, Texas State C 
lege for Women, Denton; and Do: 
ald Bellah, Texas Wesleyan Cc 


(continued on page 52) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


An Address Delivered to the National Regional Convention in 
Fort Worth, November 5, by President 


RICHARD DeYOUNG 
Chicago, Illinois 





When you meet the President of 
your organization, the probability 
is that you will want to know what 
is going on. You will want to 
know what kind of program the 
Association has and to what ex- 
tent that program is being carried 
on now. Your officers, on the other 
hand, are equally eager that you 
shall know all about our present 
activities and the reasons for them 
and that you will share an active 
part in them. 

Your meeting here today is the 
realization of one of our dreams. 
Valuable as the friendships formed 
here, and the fellowship enjoyed 
here may be, it is in your forums 
and panel discussions that the 
NATS proves its great worth, for 
in the sharing of mutual problems, 
he exchange of ideas and in the 
timulation of thought and action, 

vere comes an end to the confu- 

on, the disagreement and the per- 
malized competition that once 
iaracterized our profession; and 

e achieve dignity and a certain 

-dagogical level that puts us on 

par at least with other profes- 

ons. 


The NATS was formed in 1944 
Cincinnati. For a long time we 

d felt the need of greater respect 
ym the community and for stand- 

} as a profession. Correspondence 
lot of it) and discussions be- 

t een the three organizing bodies 
flowed until 1944 when we were 
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ready, and the NATS was born. 
From all over the country came the 
evidence that the teachers were 
ready also. Many had sensed the 
need, and the organization grew 
rapidly. The first few years were 
necessarily spent in perfecting and 
enlarging the organization to the 
point where it possessed not only 
the power of numbers, but the 
power of quality as well. From the 
beginning it was recognized that 
membership, to mean anything to 
the individual teacher, must carry 
with it the reputation that such 
membership, insofar as it was hu- 
manly possible, represented compe- 
tence, trustworthiness and what- 
ever other qualities were necessary 
to merit the confidence of the pub- 
lic. In consequence, certain require- 
ments (safeguards, if you please) 
were set up to keep the quality of 
the membership high and to stress 
that value above the value of nu- 
merical strength. 

As a result it became apparent, 
from the National point of view, 
that the efficiency of the pedagogy 
of our teachers was the paramount 
issue. There were found to be many 
who had successful careers as sing- 
ers and who proved to be splendid 
teachers when faced with problems 
similar to their own, but who were 
woefully unprepared for the many 
different types of voices, mentali- 
ties and personalities who came un- 
der their care. Then there were 
many who had not possessed suf- 
ficient talent or training to make a 
successful singing career, who had 
turned to teaching as an alterna- 
tive and who were woefully lack- 
ing in the educational and cultural 
background that was so necessary 
if they were to guide young people 
in the preparation of life work. 
Moreover, there were many voice 
teachers who did not accept re- 
sponsibility for the whole training 
of a young singer. Voice lessons 
were given on an average of once 
or twice a week, part of which were 
devoted to basic vocal training and 
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NEW 
HUFFMAN 
RELEASES 


A MIRACLE, Marjorie Elliott (SSA, 
SATB) Exalted musical setting to a 
glorified text. For large groups in 
quest of distinctive sacred music. 

20 


LEGENDE — Tschaikowsky - Goodell 
(SA, SSA, SATB) Poignant words ap- 
propriate for Easter season with un- 
usual musical arrangement. 


.20 


THE SELECTED CHORAL COLLEC.- 
TION for SA Voices—Seventeen var- 
ied numbers in ONE book. Will furnish 
your glee club with adequate and 
interesting music for the entire semes- 
ter. See a copy soon. 

$1.00 


IN QUEST OF AN OPERETTA? Re- 
view our complete list of over FIFTY 
for all levels. Send for our descriptive 
catalog to-day! 


THE 
RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CoO. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, IIl. 



































“O PERFECT LOVE” 
Available in 3 keys. 


An elfective new setting of this 
familiar wedding song. 


By 
OSCAR J. FOX 
Published by 
CARL FISCHER, INC. 


I rk il 


SOUTHERN MUSIC CO. 
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The career of E 
his eminence in the world of music. Begin- 
ning as a choir boy, he later studied violin 
and piano at the Paris Conservatory, win- 


Robert Schmitz explains 


ning many high distinctions and awards 
Leaving the Conservatory, he _ toured 
Europe as a concert piantst.’ During various 
phases of his career, he has been pianist, 
accompanist, violinist, conductor, teacher, 
lecturer. Each of his endeavors has received 
acclaim and been greeted with outstanding 
Success 

His association of long years with many 
of the foremost modern composers—De 
bussy and Ravel were particularly close 
friends of hts—bespeak his thorough under 
standing of contemporary music. An ar- 
resting interpreter of the classics as well, 
he ts noted for his playing of Bach and 
Choptn. He has introduced innumerable 
‘firsts’ to concert audiences throughout 
the world. Since his American debut in 
1919, he has filled more than a thousand 
engagements in the United States, Canada, 
Europe and the Orient, appearing in recital 
and as soloist with the leading orchestras 
of the world; he has been heard over the 
coast-to-coast networks of the major broad- 
casting systems of this country; has con- 
ducted many master classes in the United 
States and Canada; and has published a re- 
markable treatise on piano technique as 
well as various editions of Chopin Etudes 
and modern works which are considered 
outstanding 

Throughout hts career, E. Robert Schmitz 
has won steady praise from press and public 
acclaiming him as a great artist steeped in 
the best classieal tradition, yet with a keen 
contemporary mind. 


| HIS article is not intended to 


take into consideration the lower 
level of people who fool amateur- 
ishly at the piano. That is, those 
who neither play the right notes or 
understand their significance — 
those pianists we discard from the 
following discussion. 

As one hears concerts, recitals, 
recordings, by young pianists, one 
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MUSICAL ACCURACY | 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


3508 Clay St. 
San Francisco, California 


is reasonably often impressed by 
what might be called ‘materialistic 
accuracy.’ This seems to be the 
most salient aspect of their per- 
formance. This quality is necessary, 
but represents only an attainment 
comparable to high-school grade at 
best. 

What I mean by ‘materialistic 
accuracy’ consists of playing the 
notes—all of them, or nearly all of 
them—at the required tempo, at 
the indicated time within the met- 
ric measurements. It even includes 
sometimes the observation of all 
the nuances marked by the editor 
on the music, good or bad, as these 
may be. 


It too often amounts to no more 
than a painstaking observation of 
all that which is written, but fails 
to understand what is meant. What 
is meant is expressed through the 
written music, which itself is made 
up of symbols which are not con- 
crete nor an ultimate statement, 
but are rather the best indications 
that could be afforded to lead the 
interpreter in his investigation of 
the spirit through the letter. 

It is appallingly rare to hear a 
a young pianist convey music. They 
more generally “play the piano” 
with one or another type of ‘‘ven- 
geance’’;—all of the notes;—faster 
than other pianists;—or louder;— 
or neater. Some of them take pride 
in “running fast’ a very even 
scale, and this seems to be their 
ultimate goal. Just as though an 
even scale were not merely an arbi- 
trarily standardized succession of 
sounds which because of such stan- 
dardization had ceased to express 
anything beyond ‘materialistic ac- 
curacy.” 

Truly, the great composers and 
most particularly the great masters 
of contrapuntal music of the clas- 


sic era, as well as those of the con- 
temporary times, have used scales. 
But for them a scale is a living or- 
ganism, composed of a series of 
sounds, none of which have the 
same importance or significance; 
none of which have identical func- 
tions within the music-texture. 

Fundamentally speaking, scales, 
or fragments of scales, are constant- 
ly affected in their inner mode of 
living by their contrapuntal rela- 
tionships to other voices of the 
part-writing. When this is real- 
ized, one begins to understand that 
the even performance of a scale 
can only be a means of comparison 
and no more. It is a rigid rod 
which permits to evaluate by con- 
tradistinction those subtle dynamic 
stresses which express life within 
such musical patterns. 

This new perception; i.g. that of 
the inner life of musical patterns, 
leads the student to the realization 
that music is essentially individual 
istic, expressive, and that—when it 
is good—it is an expression of lif 
itself within the complex rules bor: 
from its emotional contents. 

It is not any more an ‘‘assemb!: 
line” but rather a process of cor 
tinuous perception of an indivua 
istic and sensitive medium of e 
pression. Basically speaking, it 
more important to express the se 
sitiveness of sounds in a meloc 
as ruled by their reciprocal attr 
tions or repulsions, than to gi 
them equal importance. 

Since the composer has crea 
music according to certain ru 
from a system—even if persone 
which is organized, one must und 
stand this organized system of e: 
composer in order to be able to 
terpret it with correct phrasing @ 
logical stresses. 


(continued on page 38) 
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MUSIC IN THE NAVY 


LIEUT. JAMES M. THURMOND, USN 


Officer-in-Charge, U. S. Navy School of Music 


Lieutenant James Thurmond, U.S.N., 
Officer-in-Charge of the United States Navy 
School of Music, received his early training 
tn his native Dallas, Texas. Afer receiving 
his diploma from the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, where he was a 
scholarship student in French Horn, he 
played several seasons with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under world-famous conductors 

Lieutenant THURMOND first enlisted 
in the Navy in 1932 for duty in the U. § 
Navy Band, and upon the founding of the 
school in 1935 he was appointed Band 
master-in-Charge. In April of 1942, he 
was appointed Officer-in-Charge of the 
Navy School of Music and has remained 
at that post until the present time 

In 1944 he was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music by the Washing 
ton College of Music for “‘unique and out 
standing accomplishments in Navy music,” 
and has represented the naval music branch 
at national conventions on numerous occa- 
sions. 

He ts a member of the American Band 
masters’ Association, National Association 
for American Composers and Conductors, 
The Music Educators National Conference, 
The Music Teachers National Association 
and the American Musicological Association 


Mbtsic has always been an 


important part of life in the Navy, 
and bands and musicians are part 
of its earliest history. In 1802, the 
music-loving captain and crew of 
a U. S. warship, while in a Medi- 
terranean port, invited the local 
band aboard for a concert. While 
the concert was in progress, the 
captain ordered “up anchor’ and 
the ship continued its cruise accom- 
panied by the martial strains of the 
‘first Navy band.” The first offi- 
‘ial record of a musician serving 
n the Navy appeared in 1825, and 
»y 1838 the ratings of Bandmaster 
ind first and second class Musi- 
ians were given to musicians serv- 
ng aboard naval vessels. 


During the following decades, 
sands continued to flourish and 
rovided many hours of entertain- 
nent for men of the Navy serving 
iboard ships in every corner of the 
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world, on island bases, or on shore 
stations in the United States or its 
possessions. Although there were 
a few fine bands, many of the or- 
ganizations were poorly instru- 
mented and musically unsatisfac- 
tory. There was no overall plan 
for recruiting or training, and musi- 
cians were transferred from one 
band to another with little regard 
for their musical ability, the instru- 
ments they played, or other musical 
considerations. A program was 
needed which would appeal to bet- 
ter musicians, give them a period 
of musical training, and organize 
them into completely equipped 
bands or orchestras which would 
remain as units for a period of two 
or three years. 


A NEW ERA BEGINS 


In 1935, plans for a Navy School 
of Music were drawn, and the call 
went out for musicians. Applica- 
tions were carefully screened, can- 
didates were auditioned, and the 
first class enrolled. With this event, 
a new era for Navy music began. 


From this first small class of 40 
men, the school expanded rapidly. 
Immediately preceding and during 
the war, graduating classes rang- 
ing from 80 to 160 men were sent 
forth from the school to take their 
place in our ‘first line of defense.” 
The Navy School of Music, from 
an inauspicious beginning in an old 
reconverted storage building, has 
grown until today it is one of the 
finest equipped music conserva- 
tories in the country. 


Through the added growth and 
experience of intervening years, 
this service school has come to be 
highly regarded by many leading 
educators in the field of music, and 
the fact that today many of its 
graduates of the first classes are 





prominent in leading musical organ- 
izations throughout the country in- 
dicates that the Navy music pro- 
gram trains musicians to a high 
professional level. 


LIFE AT THE SCHOOL 


The training of musicians for the 
Navy's many bands and orchestras 
takes place in a specially construct- 
ed building acoustically designed 
for musical instruction, where every 
student is given a musical educa- 
tion which will fit him for his fu- 
ture Navy duties. Private lessons 
given weekly by highly qualified 
instructors develop his instrumental 
technique to the professional stan- 
dards required for playing in a 
Navy band or orchestra. Large 
concert band rehearsals are held 
daily. An intensive program which 
will familiarize every man with the 
entire band literature is maintained. 

Since Navy bands are also re- 
quired to perform as dance orches- 
tras, rehearsals of these groups are 
held daily under the supervision of 
instructors who are experts in this 
musical medium. 

Classes in harmony, ear training, 
and other related subjects are held 
on a standard curriculum basis. 
Teaching methods used are com- 
parable to those found in the better 
music schools throughout the coun- 
try. Since the primary object of the 
school is to produce instrumental 
performers, the course outlines for 
theoretical subjects are planned in 
a manner to give the student 
knowledge he can readily apply to 
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the playing of his instrument. 

Men who display above-average 
talent for arranging or composition 
are given special attention. Stu- 
dent recitals give every man a 
chance to develop solo ability, 
stage presence, and other qualities 
which will instill self-confidence. 
While every phase of the student's 
training is under the constant super- 
vision of well-qualified instructors, 
everyone is encouraged to take full 
advantage of the school’s facilities 
for research and personal develop- 
ment. 

Washington, D. C., is the home 
of the celebrated United States 
Navy Band. Weekly concerts by 
this fine organization and concerts 
by the U. S. Army Band, U. S. Air 
Force Band, and the U. S. Marine 
Band give the student an unparal- 
leled opportunity to hear the sym- 
phonic band repertoire performed 
by the country’s foremost service 
bands. Soloists from these organi- 
zations, recognized by the music 
world as some of the finest musi- 
cians in America today, add their 
virtuosity to every concert. The 


National Symphony, one of the 
leading orchestras of America, pre- 
sents concerts in Constitution Hall 
during the fall and winter season. 
During the summer, concerts are 
given by the Symphony Orchestra 
at the famed Watergate near the 
Lincoln Memorial. In addition, the 
Boston Symphony, New York 
Philharmonic, Philadelphia and oth- 
er great orchestras of the East 
Coast area appear in concerts, 
bringing with them world-renowned 
artists. These opportunities to hear 
the finest in music help to make 
each student's stay at the school 
enjoyable and profitable, and aid 
him in the development of his ap- 
preciation for every mode of musi- 
cal expression. 
A TYPICAL DAY FOR A 
STUDENT 
8:00 A.M.—Sectional Rehearsal 
This is a warm-up period for “all 
hands.” Lip - building exercises 
are used to develop the embou- 
chure and prepare the student 
for the day's work. 
8:30 A.M.—Harmony 


By means of a placement test, 
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Smith- Yoder - Bachman 


Method Books for Your Band 
SYB Ensemble Band Method — The most popular beginner’s method 


in the instrumental field. 


SYB Intermediate Band Method — A direct follow-up to the SYB 
Book I, with special emphasis on 
RHYTHM ...INTONATION . . . BALANCE. 


SYB Band and Orchestra Technic — Advanced technic for all Band 
and Orchestra Instruments. 


Parts 75c 
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effectiveness for voice and sight-singing classes. 
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the student is assigned to a class 
working at his ability level. 

9:30 A.M.—Band or Dance 

Orchestra Rehearsal 
Concert band and dance orches- 
tra rehearsals are held daily. Re- 
hearsals of the unit bands and 
orchestras are held preparatory 
to graduation. 

11:30 A.M.—Lunch 

12:30 P.M.—Music Appreciation 
Recordings of all types of music 
are played, analyzed by the in- 
structors, and discussed by the 
class. 

1:30 P.M.—Ensemble Rehearsal 
Duets, trios, quartets, etc., are 
rehearsed under the supervision 
of an instructor with special em- 
phasis on developing musician- 
ship. 

2:30 P.M.—Ear Training 
Sight singing and dictation help 
the student hear what he is going 
to play. 

3:30 P.M.—Private Lesson 
Each student has a weekly pri- 
vate lesson on both his major and 
minor instruments. 

4:30 P.M.—School Dismissed 

5:00 P.M.—Supper 

6:00-10:00 P.M.—Individual Prac- 

tice, Movies, Recreation, 
Liberty 
Opportunity is provided for the 
student to practice during this 
period. 

SCHOOL FACILITIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
BUILDING. The Navy School of 
Music building contains 40 sound- 
proofed practice rooms, several 
class rooms, and two large auditor- 
iums, one of which serves as a re- 
cording and broadcasting studio. 
The music and reference libraries 
contain thousands of recordings, 
books, and scores for study and 
performance. A recording labora- 
tory provides periodic individual 
recordings which enables the stu- 

dent to judge his progress. 

INSTRUMENTS: Instrument: 

assigned to each student are o! 

the finest makes obtainable, an 

an ample supply of accessorie: 

(reeds, mutes, valve oil, etc.) aré 

available for issue. Seven gran 

and 30 spinette model pianos, ar 
electric organ, and a celesta com 
bine to make up a most complete 
keyboard ensemble. Many rarely- 
used instruments are stocked for 
use in classes or in the symphonic 
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band. 
MUSIC. The School of Music li- 
brary includes a large section of 
the standard repertoire for concert 
band and hundreds of arrange- 
ments of standard and currently 
popular tunes. The addition of orig- 
inal compositions by contemporary 
composers and new arrangements 
from the staff of arrangers help 
to make this a most complete and 
up-to-date library. 
PRACTICE ROOMS. Forty 
sound - proofed rooms, many 
equipped with pianos, provide each 
student with ample opportunity for 
private practice and self-improve- 
ment. 
REHEARSAL AND CLASS 
ROOMS. Two large auditoriums 
and six smaller rooms, provide am- 
ple facilities for rehearsals and 
classes. 
RECORDING LABORATORY. 
The use of recording facilities in 
its training program is an outstand- 
ing phase of the curriculum. Out- 
fitted with the latest recording 
equipment, skilled technicians are 
prepared to perform practically all 
the operations of larger commercial 
recording laboratories. Discs, cut 
of performances of unit bands, 
orchestras, and individual musi- 
cians, are used for study and 
checking progress. 
INSTRUMENT REPAIR. A 
complete repair shop is maintained 
in the school to keep the hundreds 
of instruments in first-class playing 
condition. A well - trained Navy 
technician keeps the forty-odd 
pianos in tune at all times. 
COURSES OFFERED 
HARMONY I. The study of the 
fundamentals of music, notation, in- 
tervals, scales, chords, etc. The 
principles of form, the rules of part- 
vriting, and the writing of ca- 
lences. 
IARMONY II. Principle triads, 
assing-tones and auxiliaries, the 
‘ominant seventh chord, secondary 
riads, and simple modulation. The 
armonizing of short melodies and 
asses using the material covered. 
‘rerequisite: Harmony I. 
{ARMONY III. The use of un- 
ssential dissonances, the diatonic 
hords of the seventh, the higher 
ominant discords, and chromatic 
ipertonic harmony. The use of 
lis material in harmonizations and 
tiginal pieces by the student. Pre- 
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requisite: Harmony II. 

HARMONY IV. The remaining 
chromatic resources, advanced 
modulation, pedals, elementary 
position and the writing for dif- 
ferent instruments. Analysis and 
study of contemporary music and 
experimentation in original work of 
the student. Prerequisite: Harmony 


Ill. 

KEYBOARD HARMONY. Ap- 
plication of the theory of harmony 
at the piano keyboard. 
COUNTERPOINT I. The study 
of the single melodic line, excep- 
tional progressions, association of 
two, three and four-part melodies, 
rhythmic diversity, two, three and 
four notes to each beat unit, modu- 
lation and contrapuntal harmony. 
COUNTERPOINT II. A contin- 
uation of the work begun in Coun- 
terpoint I. The two and three-part 
inventions, the fugue subject, four- 
voiced fugue, analysis and original 
work. Prerequisite: Counterpoint I. 
ORCHESTRATION I. A study 
of the instruments of the concert 
band and symphony orchestra; 
their transpositions, characteristic 


timbres, registers, technical diffi- 
culties and possibilities. 
ORCHESTRATION Il.  Princi- 
ples and practices of transcribing 
music for concert band from 
orchestral works. Arranging of 
piano pieces for full band and 
orchestra. 

HISTORY OF MUSIC I. His- 
tory of Music through the 18th 
Century. 

HISTORY OF MUSIC Il. Con- 
tinuation of History I, through the 
19th and early 20th Centuries. 
CONDUCTING I. Baton tech- 
nique; score reading; practical ex- 
perience in conducting and organ- 
ization. 

CONDUCTING II. Continuation 
of Conducting I; further study of 
best-known works of band and 
orchestra literature. 

SIGHT SINGING AND EAR 
TRAINING I. Reading of mater- 
ial containing simple tonal rela- 
tions and simple rhythmic designs; 
scales, intervals and triads; phras- 
ing and general principles of musi- 
cal interpretation. 
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FOUR PASTORALS (VIII) 
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ALPINE YODEL POLKA 
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FINE ORIGINAL MUSIC 
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Dante Fiorillo 1.00 
Dante Fiorillo 1.00 


ENSEMBLES 
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Flute, Oboe, (or Clar. in Bb) 
Clarinet in Bb, and Bassoon 


Dante Fiorillo 1.50 


Two Trumpets, Two Trombones 
Alt. Horn in F for Trombone I 


MIXED CHORUS 


Victor Laury .15 
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Dante Fiorillo .20 
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NEW SCHIRMER SONGS 


MARGARET CARREAU 


THEODORE CHANLER 
CELIUS DOUGHERTY 


FERN GLASGOW DUNLAP 
HARVEY ENDERS 

WALTER GOLDE 

EDMUND GOULDING 
HALL JOHNSON 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 
LANNY ROSS 
WILLIAM ROY 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


Pastures of the Soul (From the repertoire of 
John Charles Thomas) 


The Policeman in the Park 


Declaration of Independence 
Pianissimo @ Portrait 
Sonatina 


Wedding Prayer 

Russian Picnic 

Who Knows? 

The Lovely Song My Heart is Singing 
Fix me, Jesus 


Roll, Jerd’n, Roll (Two spirituals arranged for 
Marian Anderson) 


The Black Swan, from the opera “The Medium” 
The Rice Song 

The Blade of Grass © How Do | Love Thee? 

Since We’re Apart © Spring @ This Little Rose 
Holiday Song © Orpheus with his Lute 
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TRAINING 


Dean Sternberg has demonstrated out 
standing ability as an administrator and 
Artist Teacher and Conductor during his 
tenure on the staff of Baylor University. 


As a young boy, I remember 


seeing a circus act which is still 
vividly in my memory. Several 
clowns playing a motley assortment 
of instruments, were conducted by 
a monkey dressed in a resplendent 
band-master's uniform. To the best 
of my recollection, the monkey 
went through the motions of con- 
ducting faithfully and accurately. 
Obviously, any young man or wom- 
an could be taught to do the same, 
but just as obviously, training the 
young conductor does not mean 
teaching him to move his arms in 
time with the music. Important 
though a clear and decisive beat is, 
the essence of the conductor's work 
lies in his knowledge and under- 
standing of the music in all its as- 
pects, rather than in his gesticula- 
tion. 


Conducting is a phase of applied 
music, for it involves the physical 
realization of the written symbols 
of a composition. Like all types of 
performance, conducting has a me- 
chanical and a musical aspect; un- 
like other types of performance, 
however, the ratio of these aspects 
is vastly in favor of the musical, 
in the case of conducting. The 
pianist, violinist, or clarinetist is 
largely preoccupied with the purely 
nechanical problems of tone pro- 
luction, no matter to what extent 
ie may accomplish the aim of every 
rue musician: to subordinate the 
echnical means to the musical end. 
“he conductor, on the other hand, 
s almost exclusively concerned 
vith interpretation. Without a 
oubt, the fundamental principles 
f beating time can be acquired by 
moderately skillful student within 
very short time; the balance of 
he conductor's equipment is no 
1ore and no less than the whole 
ast field of musical knowledge in 
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THE YOUNG CONDUCTOR 
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all its phases and forms. 


The average instrumentalist or 
vocalist spends years to reach an 
adequate level of musical facility, 
and hours of daily practice 
throughout his career to maintain 
it; the conductor never “practices.” 
He studies his scores. Thus, the 
principal discipline for the conduc- 
tor is analysis. The term analysis 
is here used in its broadest sense, 
denoting not merely examination of 
the formal structure of a composi- 
tion, but study of its phraseology, 
its texture, its harmonic and con- 
trapuntal factors, its scoring, as 
well as its philosophic, aesthetic, 
psychological, and literary aspects. 


The conductor is a comparatively 
recent arrival among performing 
musicians. To be sure, the function 
of the conductor is as old as the 
idea of ensemble music. However, 
it was not until the late 19th cen- 
tury that the conductor became a 
specialist, and not until our own 
time that he became a star per- 
former. Yet, even the great conduc- 
tors of the present and recent past 
did not study conducting as such. 
They were performers on the piano, 
or the organ, or an orchestral in- 
strument; they were composers of 
skill, if not always of genius; they 
were students of the history and 
psychology of music; and they were 


artists with a knowledge of litera- 
ture, philosophy, and psychology. 
Berlioz, Wagner, Mahler, Strauss, 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter 
ever had a lesson in 


They studied music. 


not one 


“conducting 


That is not to say that conduct- 
ing does not have its specific prob- 
lems which must be adequately 
solved to insure success. Musician- 
ship and general culture alone do 
not necessarily make a good con- 
ductor. Brahms and Bruckner, to 
name only two, were both inferior 
conductors, even of their own mu- 
sic. The prime physical require- 
ments for conducting is good coor- 
dination. This quality is almost en- 
tirely congenital, not acquired. 
With relaxed and well-coordinated 
motions the conductor can solve his 
mechanical task without difficulty. 
His musical task, however, remains 
the most exacting facing any per- 
former. 


It behooves us, in this connec- 
tion, to face squarely the problem 
of “interpretation.” We are all fa- 
miliar with the performer who pre- 
sents himself rather than the com- 
poser, and rather 
abuses, the music as a_ vehicle 
through which to display his prow- 
ess. We are justly suspicious of this 
type of “interpreter,” and we resent 
his arrogance and presumption. As 
a corollary, we have come to ad- 
mire the performer who serves the 
music and presents it without un- 
due infusion by his ego. Performers 
like Toscanini and Schrlabel are 
justly famous and loved for their 
faithful and accurate renditions of 
the scores of the masters. However, 
it would be a great fallacy to as- 
sume that they and artists like 
them, do not “‘interpret’’ the music 
they play. We must recognize the 
inescapable fact that our notation 
gives, at best, an appropriate pic- 
ture of the composer's intention. 
Neither pitch nor rhythm can be 
set down in altogether unequivocal 
symbols; as for dynamics and tem- 
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po, the composer can transmit in 
writing but the barest suggestion 
to the performer. In consequence, 
all performance is of necessity ‘‘in- 


terpretation’. He who claims to 
fulfill impersonally the composer's 
idea is deceiving himself and his 
audience. Every musical rendition 
is the result of the composer's 
score as seen through the prism of 
the performer's personality. 


What then does the young con- 
ductor need to learn? What can we 
teach him? We must insist that he 
become truly proficient on at least 
one instrument; if that instrument 
is not piano, he should be made 
to acquire the maximum knowledge 
of piano accessible to him; he 
should be given a working knowl- 
edge of all the wind and string 
instruments, their ranges, their tone 
production, their mechanics, and 
their stylistic idiosyncrasies; he 
should learn at least enough about 
voice to understand the problems 
of tone placement, breath control, 
and phrasing; he should acquire 
fluent control of both conventional 
and contemporary techniques of 
harmony and _ counterpoint; he 
should be given intensive training 
in the field of orchestration; he 
should acquire dependable skill in 
composition, regardless of his in- 
nate creative ability; he should have 
searching and. extensive study in 
the history of music with special 
emphasis on the style properties of 
schools and individual masters; he 
should be given the largest possible 
knowledge of musical literature in- 
cluding solo, chamber music, or- 
chestral, and operatic literature; 
he should be trained in the pro- 
cesses of basic musicological re- 
search. In other words, he should 
first and foremost become a true 
musician. ; 


Upon that foundation and along 
with its growth, he should develop 
the more specific faculties expected 
of the conductor: he should be 
taught to sharpen his ear, his sense 
of rhythm, and his memory, even 
beyond the requirements for other 
performers; he must gain fluency 
in clef reading and transposition, 
and learn to envelop at a glance the 
many lines forming a musical score; 
he should be taught simple, straight- 
forward, clear, and _ unaffected 
movement; he should be constantly 





reminded that the conductor's 
movements are functional, not dec- 
orative, and that suavity, elegance, 
and gracefulness may make for 
audience appeal, but not necessar- 
ily for good music; he should be 
made to do a maximum of ensem- 
ble work, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal; he should be thoroughly incul- 
cated with the “do's” and the 
“don't’s’” of good rehearsal tech- 
nique, and be taught to realize that 
the conductor is the only musician 
who teaches as he performs, and 
performs as he teaches. 


Practical examples and experi- 
ence in conducting are, unfortu- 
nately, harder to provide than in 
any other musical discipline. This 
writer holds that the use of phono- 
graph recordings is of doubtful 
value for conducting practice. 
Much more is to be gained by di- 
viding a score between four play- 
ers at two pianos, thereby, inci- 
dentally, providing much - needed 
score reading practice. Another 
helpful method is the forming of a 
vocal ensemble by the class itself, 
while students take turns at con- 
ducting. Accompanying vocal and 
instrumental soloists, and, particu- 
larly, coaching chamber’ music 
groups, offers invaluable experi- 
ence. Most schools can not afford 
to use their orchestra, band, or 
choir, as conducting laboratories, 
but the supervision of occasional 
rehearsals can be safely entrusted 
to apprentice conductors with good 
results all around. Opera work- 
shops, where available, also afford 
many opportunities in this respect. 


If we add to the aforementioned 
subjects and projects the need for 
general personality development 
and for a broad, liberal, and human- 
istic education, we arrive at a truly 
staggering list of requirements. N« 
four - year college curriculum can 
begin to cover so vast a territory 
Training and study must begin wel 
below college level and must ex 
tend far beyond graduate leve! 
Where we do not have the tim 
and opportunity to teach, we mus 
at least stimulate thought and th: 
desire for further study. There is 
indeed, no end to learning and de 
velopment for him who would as 
pire to the noblest title the worl 
of music can bestow, the title 0! 
Maestro. 
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THE SELZNICh STUDIO 
CHILDREN’S LISTENING HOUR 


More radio programming of mu- 
sical stories and less scheduling of 
horror-crime features during chil- 
dren's listening hours was recom- 
mended today by Hollywood com- 
poser Dimitri Tiomkin as the Num- 
ber One step in helping America’s 
children develop mental and emo- 
tional balance through music. 

Tiomkin, who is now creating the 
musical score for the David O. Selz- 
nick picture, “Portrait of Jennie,” 
today made this and four other pro- 
posals to the American Music Con- 
ference, in reply to the Confer- 
ences survey of leading music 
authorities on the subject of music 
for children. The American Music 
Conference is an educational asso- 
ciation devoted to increasing musi- 
cal opportunity for everyone. 

The full program as suggested 
by Tiomkin is: 1. More musical 
story programs and fewer horror- 
crime stories on the radio; 2. Good 
children’s musical records instead 
of sensational comic books for chil- 
dren’s leisure hours; 3. Music ap- 
preciation and listening to music 
included in every child's schooling 
in every grade; 4. A chance for 
every child to learn to play the in- 
strument of his choice in school, 
during school hours, on the same 
basis as other subjects; and 5. More 
children’s music recitals in commu- 
nity, park and other public recrea- 
tional programs. 

“Music can play a much greater 

role in educating our children to 
ive balanced, happy lives,” Tiom- 
in said. “Teach every child to ap- 
yreciate and create music, and 
ve ll have fewer mental cases, less 
nrest and more chance for world 
eace. Music is the greatest civiliz- 
ig force for developing sound per- 
nalities.” 


—__—_——_— 
VN HOUR OF MUSIC, INC. 


An audition by the piano jury 
the above named organization 
as held in the studio of Harold 
enry at 853 Seventh Avenue, 
ew York City on Monday, Oc- 
ber 18. The Piano Jury is com- 
sed of Harold Henry, Harold 


lorris, and Frank Sheridan. 
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DRAKE-DES MOINES 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The Drake - Des Moines Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by 
Frank Noyes, head of the violin 
department at Drake University, 
opened its season of five concerts 
on November 21 with the well- 
known radio and concert star, Mac 
Morgan, as soloist. The Orchestra 
featured the tone poem CRYSTAL 
LAKE by the California composer, 
Warren and SYMPHONY FOR 
FUN by Don Gillis. The orchestra 
will give two concerts in January, 
one in March and one during Na- 
tional Music Week, May 8. Solo- 
ists during the remainder of the 
series are to be Eugene List, pian- 
ist, on January 16 and Joseph 
Fushs, violinist, on March 27. The 
May 8 concert will feature three 
young artists chosen in competition 
to appear as soloists on the final 
concert of the season. They are 
selected from an average 30 con- 
testants from the city of Des 
Moines and the university. 

The Drake - Des Moines Sym- 
phony is a rather unique organiza- 
tion founded ten years ago and sup- 
ported by the university and inter- 
ested music-minded people in the 
city. Each group contributes about 
equally to a sizeable budget and 
are equally represented on the ex- 
ecutive board. A large advisory 
board meets on occasion through 
the year to assist in forming gen- 
eral policies to be followed. Var- 
ious committees from these two 
boards handle the details. The 
membership of the orchestra is also 
about equally divided between ad- 
vanced students from the Drake 
University Fine Arts College and 
professional and fine amateur play- 
ers from Des Moines. The orches- 
tra has grown steadily in profic- 
iency and ranks as one of the best 
in its class in this section of the 
country. 


= —§— i- . 





The audition for singers was un- 
der the direction of Mrs. R. B. La- 
nier, 123 East 35th Street, New 
York City. The vocal jury includes 
Mrs. Karin Branzell, Mrs. Royall- 
Caparn, Francis Rogers and Mr. 
Mack Harrell. 
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THE WISDOM OF INTELLIGENT STUDY 


Pianist, Conductor, Lecturer and Author, 
Dr. Dumesnil has appeared with orchestras 
and in recital all over Europe. The former 
include the Colonne and Lamoureux orches 
tras in Paris, the Amsterdam Concertge 
bouw, the Berlin Philharmonic, the Ton 
halle in Zurich, the Madrid Filarmonica, 
et¢ 

In 1927 he brought Chopin's histortc 
piano to America for a six months’ coast 
to coast tour, arranged by the French powers 
for the benefit of several charitable organt- 





zations of the Conservatoire National de 
Paris. Since then he has toured the United 
States repeatedly. His lecture recitals on 
Debussy and French modern music are un- 
paralleled in their appeal to musicians and 
the general public alike 

Maurice Dumesnil has given hundreds of 
recitals in Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Cuba and Mexico; he also 
enjoys popularity in these South American 
countries as an orchestral conductor. In his 
most recent tour south of the equator he 
played and conducted steadily from May 
till November, 1940, with remarkable suc 
cess 

As an author, Maurice Dumesnil’s style 
is notable for its directness, clearness of 
thought and simplicity of expression. His 
recently published book, “‘Claude Debussy, 
Master of Dreams’ (Washburn, N. Y.), 
has been hailed as the “must’’ biography 
of the great French master. 
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MAURICE DUMESNIL 
Highland Park, Michigan 


| O PRACTICE well is an art. If one is to give a really perfect per- 
formance of a composition, it is necessary to study it quietly, thoroughly, 
eliminating all undue hurry or impatience. The best way to master dif- 
ficulties is to rely on slow motion, repeated drillings with separate 
hands, and different rhythms. Superficiality and carelessness lead no- 
where, but intelligent study wili make the conquest of the next piece 
considerably easier. 

As I travel around this great country I have many opportunities 
to visit conservatories and music schools. Sometimes I linger outside 
of practice building and | listen. What I hear too frequently is a deafen- 
ing rattle of scales, arpeggios, or runs played without any regard for 
artistry. But, you may ask, what is there in scales that is artistic; isn't 
their rolling up and down the keyboard a mechanical routine with only 
one aim: to acquire some velocity in the fingers? 

What an error! Scales, arpeggios, five finger exercises, all can 
be practiced in a musical way. One can invent all kinds of rhythms, 
thus developing one’s creative power and keeping one’s brain alert. 
How many shades of coloring, how many modes of attack can be dis- 
covered! Just think of the enormous quantity of combinations that a 
little attention will make possible. How can there be monotony if one 
hand plays forte while the other hand plays piano, if one achieves a 
well-graduated crescendo toward the treble, if a cleverly worked-out 
diminuendo seems to fade away, to recede into distant spaces. 

We can contrast staccato with legato, make patterns of slurs, use 
the C major fingering in all keys. If we want to be up-to-date, ultra- 
modern, why not play one hand in a key simultaneously with the other 
hand in another key? Polytonal scales? Yes, and why not. Going to the 
limit, we can even make modes fight one another. How is this done? 
Play, for instance, the C sharp minor scale with the right hand while 
the left hand plays the scale of D major. Difficult, isn’t it? Your fingers 
resist at first, and your sense of euphony is submitted to a hard test; 
but for this very reason a general flexibility of mind and muscles is 
developed, and it will manifest itself through an increased facility and 
relaxation. When resuming unison and normal fingering everything 
will seem easy. Students should be required to use their brains as well 
as their fingers; from the early grades they should be taught how to 
invent original formulas, easy ones at first, then more difficult ones of 
the kind exposed above. 

Sometimes, the very principle of scale study is criticized. There 
are teachers who contend that the piano literature abounds in passages 
which can be used as a substitute. I am often questioned on this matter 
and invariably my answer is the same. I| firmly believe in the value o! 
scales, and this includes those in double thirds, double sixths, and oc 
taves. Liszt insisted particularly on the latter, and he wanted then 
played with “great evenness of tone and flexibility of the wrist.” It i 
also well known that Chopin, at the first lesson, assigned the scale o! 
B major to his students. Besides scales, both Chopin and Liszt recom 
mended arpeggios, including those of four notes starting on the dominant‘ 
or in diminished sevenths. 

A most essential element of good playing is the beat. Still, too many 

(continued on page 39) 
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PROGRAM BUILDING FUR THE 
A CAPPELLA CHURUS 


ROBERT STEVENSON 


Princeton, New Jersey 


At THIS period of the year alert choral directors are shaping up 
their programs for the coming recital season. Traditionally in every 
school the a cappella chorus enlists the cooperative aid of the more 
serious music students, and the programs which the director chooses 
are therefore considerably meatier than the selections chosen for the 
band, for instance. However, there is no doubt that the band captures 
the imagination of the public in a way which is so absolutely over- 
whelming that anything the a cappella chorus does beside it tends to 
seem anemic and dishearteningly lifeless. 

How can the choral director avoid the somewhat over-sedate im- 
pression that a cappella singing so often tends to create? Choral direc- 
tors who take their own organizations on tour confront an apathetic, 
bored response to their more recondite interpretations, and often they 
are compelled to go easy on the Palestrina and Vittoria in order to 
insure return engagements. The greatest a cappella masterpieces, unfor- 
tunately, or should one say, fortunately, speak to us from the remote 
days of the sixteenth century. Whatever may be the musical merits of 
Palestrina, Vittoria, and Byrde, candor compels us to admit that these 
gentlemen are not prime box office assets. When concert managers 
plan a course they tend to look with jaundiced eye on the a cappella 
chorus. The unaccompanied chorus rumbles around in the public mind, 
we must admit, amidst unwelcome overtones of ecclesiastism. 

A Palestrina Mass or a Vittoria Motet may do very well in a Gothic 
cathedral, but few Americans want to pay money to hear sixteenth- 
century music in a concert hall. So the a cappella director must choose 
only a limited, one might say, a token, amount of this sublime, but un- 
appreciated, music for his program. A long number such as Palestrina’s 
Stabat Mater simply does not ‘go over’ with the average audience, 
and no amount of hemming and hawing can really alter the basic facts. 
To go back even further in music history, one might produce examples 
of stunning works by Guillaume de Machaut, Okeghem, Obrecht, and 
even Josquin des Prés, which despite their greatness as works of art 
represent such alien tonal traditions, nevertheless, that even musicians 
of standing find it difficult to enjoy their music. If this is so with culti- 
vated musicians, we should hardly blame our lay audiences who find 
Palestrina and Lassus just as remote from their musical interests as pro- 
fessional musicians find Machaut and Okeghem, who after all, are just 
a step removed from Palestrina in the overall picture. So our present- 
day conductors often find it wiser to compromise with a two-minute 
Palestrina number, which procedure has the advantage of placing a 
prestige name on the program, but without offense to the untutored 
istener. 

The next problem after deciding on the opening Latin selection is 
me of finding a Bach or Handel number. The selections of Bach and 
Handel which the public knows best are not, by any means, unaccom- 
panied music for voices. Some of the numbers which are favorites in the 
1 cappella repertory from Bach and Handel are in reality transcrip- 
tions from vocal numbers with instrumental accompaniment. In the case 
of Bach, modern musical research has conclusively demonstrated that 
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vard, and the Ph. D. from the University 
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even his chorales were supported 
by instrumental accompaniment. 
Whatever advantages the chorus 
alone may have, there is no doubt 
that with instrumental support it 
gains rhythmical vitality. Popular 
with the public are such Bach num- 
bers as the Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor and the Concerto for Two 
Violins, .o name at random two 
examples. The Bach numbers that 
really strike the public fancy are 
usually “long” on rhythmic vital- 
ity. A chorus alone finds the prob- 
lem of clearly defined accent in 

















running scale pasages almost in- 


superably difficult. Think of the 
Hallelujah Chorus of Handel as 
another example. Here again the 
rhythm is so intensely vital, and 
the impact of accent so enormous, 
that even the musically obtuse often 
start patting a foot or two as a 
token of appreciation. The chorus 
alone simply cannot surpass the 
accentual vitality of orchestral 
playing. Even the organist, if he 
has the know how, can simulate 
accent, and thrill the twentieth cen- 
tury audience with a fair amount 
of boogie beat in his Bach and Han- 
del renditions. The a cappella con- 
ductor warms the cockles of the 
public's heart if he chooses a fast 
number by Bach or Handel, and 
works with every resource at his 
command to arouse in the chorus 
the same rhythmic vitality modern 
audiences expect from a Bach per- 
formance by Artur Rubinstein or 
Guiomar Novaes. Certain transcrip- 
tions such as the ‘““Ha-ha” chorus 
from Handel's L’Allegro effectively 
introduce this rhythmical principle 
which the modern public craves. 
The really basic problem, how- 
ever, in programming for a cap- 
pella chorus arises after the six- 
teenth century has received an ap- 
propriate nod, and after Bach and 
Handel have been represented with 
suitable transcriptions. The basic 
diet on modern orchestral pro- 


grams is nineteenth century music. 
Vladimir Horowitz plays music of 
the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies almost exclusively. The great 
violinists, Szigeti, Heifetz, Menu- 
hin, and the rest, lean heaviest on 
the nineteenth century. But what 
is the a cappella director to do? 
There is no a cappella music from 
Beethoven to speak of, none from 
the romantic favorites, Liszt, Cho- 
pin, Schumann; unless we exhume 
some minor excrescence with a faint 
musk-like odor, we really are 
stumped. Where is all that thrilling 
sound mass of Tschaikowsky, all 
that alarum of bugles and flashing 
of banners that the romantics de- 
lighted in? Wagner once wrote a 
long number for men’s voices, the 
first half of the work, a cappella, 
the last half with orchestra (an 
early work it was, entitled The Last 
Supper) but even here we are con- 
fronted again with the basic prob- 
lems of a cappella repertory. In 
the first place, the subject matter 
is religious (not a defect in itself, 
of course, but a drawback when 
applause values are considered), 
and in the second place, the real 
thrill of the music for any audience 
comes during the latter half when 
the orchestra intrudes with the 
shock of drums and the tremolo of 
violins. 

There is simply no suitable way 
of taking the last movement of 
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SSA and piano.... 


SATB, a cappella 


MOZART—Farmer’s Wife Lost Her Cat 
SATB, a cappella 
SCHUMANN 
a) Rattlin’, Roarin’ Willie 
b) The Dream 
a cappella .20 
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BACH, J. S. — Cantata No. 118 
SATB and Brass Instruments. ... .30 
BRAHMS — Six Folk Songs 


BYRD — I Thought That Love Had Been | a Boy 
COWELL — The Lily’s Lament __ 


HASSLER — Fair Maid, Thy Loveliness 


ee 20 1 
VERDI—Ave Maria 

SATB, a cappella 25 
VERDI—-Praises To The Virgin Mary 

SSAA, a cappella .30 
SCHUMAN, Wm.—Pioneers 

SSAATTBB, a cappella .60 
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Tschaikowsky's Fourth Symphony 
and re-arranging it for a capella 
chorus. And yet this is the big kind 
of music the public (yes, the musi- 
cal public) wants! It will do all 
right in band transcription, and 
even Richard Franko Goldman 
with his band has an easier time 
conveying the lofty things the nine- 
teenth century men had to commu- 
nicate than does a choral conductor 
who specializes in a cappella music 
like John Finley Williamson. 
Brahms left a few minor unaccom- 
panied’ works, and with a micro- 
scope one can track down a few 
numbers from other composers of 
the period, but all too few! Why 
this difficulty? Because the unac- 
companied chorus, in the estimation 
of most composers, remains a ve- 
hicle for the communication of sa- 
cred rather than secular sentiment. 
Sacred style banishes the dance 
measures that Beethoven, Brahms, 
and all the rest knew so ingen- 
iously how to interpolate. 


And so, after recognizing this 
basic deficiency in the a cappella 
repertory the choral conductor 
thumbs through twentieth century 
music. The popular things are still 
arrangements of folk-songs where 
the simple rhythms dominate. Rus- 
sian folk-songs, American folk- 
songs, English folk-songs, it makes 
no difference, as long as the rhyth- 
mic element is vitally present. Songs 
like Ol’ Man River are unthinkable 
apart from the rhythmic context. 
St. Louis Blues is another favorite 
in a cappella transcription. Many 
of the transcriptions shy away from 
a cappella style entirely, in that 
they eschew any independent writ- 
ing for individual parts. Rather 
these transcriptions specialize in 
supporting a solo voice with a light 
hummed background, or some at- 
tractive rhythmical figure. Many 
a cappella transcriptions, of course 
add variety with the clapping o! 
hands, whistling, stamping of feet 
rhythmic motion of bodies, and a! 
these devices help to mask the e< 
clesiastical odor the a_ cappell: 
chorus so often exhudes. 


The Negro Spirituals are delight 
ful for precisely this reason—the; 
are at the very opposite end of th« 
earth from the involved a cappelli 
style of the religious composers 0: 
the sixteenth century. Listening t 
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a chorus happily run through that 


perennial favorite, “The Gospel 
Train,’ or that other jaunty thing 
about bones, ankle bone, hip bone, 
thigh bone, back bone, collar bone, 
neck bone, head bone, all done up 
with a simplicity of chromatic as- 
cent that is positively disarming in 
its ingenuousness,— we say that 
listening to all this is cream, tart 
and ice cream for most audiences. 
The a cappella chorus will please 
its audience best in its rendition of 
transcribed numbers from the cur- 
rent popular list, and from that 
group of Negro numbers which 
have now become the common 
treasury of the American public. 


The a cappella conductor can 
choose to retire into the quiet shade 
of academic solitude. But if he 
chooses to meet the public, he must 
sally forth with a repertory that 
can captivate as well as impress. 
His problems of program-building 
are more complicated than those of 
any other conductor. But in the to- 
tal musical economy the a cappella 
conductor has a mission to fulfill 
that is second to the mission of no 
other music director. The a cap- 
pella conductor must be for his own 
singers a thrilling guide who leads 
them over awesome precipices and 
carries them over deep crevices. 
He has his reward when his own 
singers penetrate into the infinitely 
radiant beauty of sixteenth century 
polyphony. But while he is scaling 
musical Matterhorns with his own 
coterie, the a cappella conductor 
knows that for the average person 
the air is all too rare above the 
tree line. And for these friends of 
music who enjoy the warm breezes 
wafted their way by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff's Capriccio Espagnole and 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodies, the 
cappella conductor must work 
vith unflagging zeal to prepare 
ome kind of program that will 
hrill even the musically unlettered. 
There is a tremendous afterglow 
or the conductor who successfully 
uilds a captivating program. He 
njoys a sense of achievement as 

program-builder that no other 
wusician can enjoy. For he realizes 
hat he has successfully mastered 
he hardest problem that musical 
rogramming has to offer—the suc- 
essful building of an a cappella 
rogram which can satisfy a music 
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critic and at the same time satisfy 
a laylistener. In a unique way, the 
a cappella conductor learns, if he 
is a successful program-builder, to 
be all things to all men. Having 
mastered the secret of a Janus per- 
sonality, the a cappella conductor 
can then begin to think of a great 
upsurge of interest in a cappella 
singing in America. With a mar- 
velous program he can win converts 
for the most neglected art in our 
schools, and yet, paradoxically, the 
most accessible, the art of a cap- 


pella singing. 


BEVERIDGE WEBSTER 
EDITS BEETHOVEN 
BAGATELLES 


Beveridge Webster, one of 
America’s most outstanding pian- 
ists, has just signed a contract with 
the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration for the publication of a 
complete edition of Ludwig van 
Beethoven's Bagatelles and Varia- 
tions for Piano. Mr. Webster is re- 
vising the compositions after the 
original manuscripts and first edi- 
tions. 

This Urtext Edition will be the 
first completely reliable edition of 
these important works of the great 
composer in over one hundred 
years. The first volume is expected 
to appear in 1949. 








FIRST MEETING OF WACO 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 

Miss Lucille Bell, chairman of 
the Waco National Guild, was 
hostess chairman at a luncheon, 


October 5, honoring Hazel Cobb, 
pianist, composer and teacher of 
Dallas. Preceding the luncheon 
Miss Cobb gave a lecture on piano 
pedagogy based on her published 
teaching materials. The luncheon 
table featured pies decorated with 
the words, ‘Cobb Pie” in honor of 
Miss Cobb's popular book, ‘‘Count- 
ing Made Easy as Pie’. The lecture 
and luncheon were held in Miss 
Bell's studio and attended by mem- 
bers of the Waco Music Teachers 
Association and teachers from near 


by towns. 
bo, 


DA. LENA MILAM 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Two new music teachers have 
been added to the faculty of Dick 
Dowling Junior High School of 
Beaumont. Charles Hooks of Aus- 
tin, directs the band and teaches 
brass and woodwind classes. Mary 
Ann Frank, graduate of North 
Texas State College, directs the 
orchestra, teaches beginning strings 
and some of the vocal work. Lena 
Milam is supervisor of music in the 
Beaumont city schools. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Haydn Morgan knows boys, what they like to sing and what they can 
do. Here are his two new books especially written to meet the problems of 
boy voices in Junior and Senior High Schools. 


SONGS FOR YOUNG GLEEMEN 


2 excellent arrangements for unchanged, changing and changed voices 

in Unison, Two-, Three-, and Four-parts. Musically and textually they're 

songs boys like to sing. For each a suitable assignment of parts is suggested 

The changing voice group is given as much opportunity as the other groups 
a feature seldom found. Every song appeals. 


CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN 


Over 30 arrangements equally desirable for the beginning senior high school 
club or the more mature group, Settings are in Unison, Two-, Three-, and Four- 
parts. There is good variety of contents; the majority of songs have not been 

|| available for male voices heretofore. Both you and your chorus will enjoy 
| this book, and your choral work will advance through its use 


| Price, each book: 


60c postpatd 
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I. STAFF 
William Hargrave, Basso Dr. H. Grady Harlan Leo Podolsky 
(Metropolitan Opera) Dean, Department of Music Artist Consultant 
Artist Teacher of Voice Voice-Chorus 
, ; : ~ Gabriel Fransee 
Frederick L. Thiebaud Chester Parks Voice-M Fd 
* od oice-Mus. Ed. 
Piano-Theory Instruments- Violin Wheesen's Ghats 
Howard Payne Symphony Howard Payne Band ws 
Mary Edith Loyd Woodrow Wall Annie B. Combs 
Piano-Organ Voice-Theory Piano-Theory 
College Acompanist A Cappella Choir College Accompanist 
Men's Chorus 
Mrs. Sybil S. Howell Mrs. Howard Scott 
Piano-Voice Piano-Organ 
William Ross Robert Milam 
Student Assist. Student Assist. 
Instruments Voice 
Il. EVENTS SCHEDULED 
Sept. 19-24 Church Choir Clinic for Music Directors, Ac- Jan. 17 Concert by Men's Glee Club, Directed by 
companists, and Choir Members of Brownwood Woodrow Wall. 
and all surrounding Churches directed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell Wray, Ft. Worth, Texas. Feb. 7 Recital by Woodrow Wall, Baritone, and Annie 


B. Combs, Pianist. 





Sept. 27 Monthly Meeting of Brownwood District Music 
Teachers. Feb. 26 Orchestra Clinic. 
Oct. 11 Recital by Annie B. Combs, Pianist and Wood- March 7 Howard Payne Brownwood Symphony 
row Wall, Baritone. Orchestra Concert, Frederick L. Thiebaud, Con- 
ductor. 
Oct. 21 Band Clinic for High Schools of the whole area. 
March 13-20 Annual A Cappella Choir Tour, Directed by 
Oct. 21 Concert United States Navy Band: Matinee Woodrow Wall. 
and Evening. 
; : March 21. A Cappella Choir Concert, Directed by Wood- 
Nov. 8 Recital by Mary Edith Loyd, Organist, and row Wall. 
Gabriel Fransee, Baritone. 
March 31 Recital by Frederick L. Thiebaud, Pianist, as- 
Nov. 15-16 Piano Clinic by Leo Podolsky. sisted by Chester Parks, Violinist. 
Nov. 22 Concert by College A Cappella Choir, Directed April 4 The Elijah Concert Directed by Dr. Harlan. 
by Woodrow Wall. 
f April 11 Recital by Chester Parks, assisted by Frederick 
Dec. 6 Recital by Gabriel Fransee, Baritone, assisted L. Thiebaud, Pianist. 


by Mary Edith Loyd, Pianist. 





‘ April 18 Concert by Women’s Choir, Directed by Gab- 
Dec. 15 Annual Messiah Concert by College Chorus - riel Fransee. 
Directed by Dr. Harlan. 


Jan. 10 Recital by William Hargrave, Basso. 
. ; a ; 7 May 7 Invitation High School Choral Festival, repre- 
Jan. 15 HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS CLINIC senting area. 


May 2-7 College Music Festival. 


Student Recitals will be scheduled weekly; junior and senior solo recitals 


will be scheduled at recommendation of the teacher. 


Thos. H. Taylor, LL. D. Henry Grady Harlan, Ph. D. Z. T. Huff, Ph. D. 
President of College Dean, Department of Music Dean of College 
J. H. Shelton, B. S. Dorothy Cox, M. A. Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
Business Manager Dean of Women Dean of Men 
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MY MEMORIES UF MORITZ MOSZKOUWSAI 


Studied in the University of Kansas, Ber 
lin and Parts. Played extensively in the 
United States, Europe, and South America 
in hts own recitals and as soloist with the 
major orchestras Acclaimed by the 
of three continents as master pianist 

The pupils of Harold Henry have ap 
peared in the leading concert halls of this 
country and Europe 


Wrae still in my teens, | 


had received my diploma for piano 
and theory at the Sterns Conserva- 
tory in Berlin. | had for three years 
been a piano student of Dr. Ernst 
Jedlicka, one of the busiest teach- 
ers in that city at the time. | was 
planning to remain another year 
with Jedliczka, who was the inti- 
mate friend of both the Rubinsteins 
(Anton and his brother) and of 
Tschaikowsky. In passing, it might 
be interesting to note that it was 
at the suggestion of Jedliczka that 
Tschaikowsky consented to cut the 
score of his piano trio, and that | 
possess the copy of this work in 
which Tschaikowsky himself made 
the cut and pinned the pages to- 
gether, and this copy was used at 
the initial performance in Berlin 
when Jedliczka played the piano 
part. 


press 


It was shortly after my gradua- 
tion that Dr. Jedliczka passed on, 
and the question was “With whom 
shall I continue my piano work?” 
| think it was Jedliczka’s widow 
who suggested that I go to Paris 
to Moritz Moszkowski. This idea 
met with a storm of protest from 
my friends, who detailed to me all 
sorts of rumors regarding Mosz- 
kowski's mental condition, namely, 
that he spent his time gambling, 
ind that he brooded continually in 
tear of starving to death. But the 
pianists who knew him all agreed 
that no one knew more about piano 
laying than did he. He had left 
Berlin for Paris not so very long 
previously and perhaps for that 
reason, was unpopular with the 
sermans. After careful considera- 
tion, I wrote Moszowski and asked 
to be taken as a pupil; I was ac- 
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HAROLD HENRY 


853 Seventh Ave., New York 19, New York 


cepted. When I reached Paris and 


called to see Moszowski, | found 
a quiet, tactful and charming gen- 
tleman. He asked me to play and 
as soon as I began, I almost fell 
off the piano bench. From a huge 
bird-cage, directly behind me, came 
a tremendous screaming of (it 
seemed to me) 100 birds, which 
wrecked my performance. In my 
lessons thereafter, I had to accus- 
tom myself to this clatter and not 
be disturbed. This evidently was 
the purpose of the birds. This re- 
minds me of what another great 
pianist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
used to do to promote concentration 
in spite of disturbance. Suddenly 
coming up behind a pupil who was 
playing and shouting ‘boo’ in their 
ear; dropping a book or making 
some other loud noise. There is 
much to be said for this procedure 
in preparing a pupil for public per- 
formance. Anything can happen. 


Moszkowski in teaching had no 
so-called method, but laid the 
greztest stress on fingering. He 
constantly invented strange, awk- 
ward and almost impossible finger- 
ings for difficult passages in the 
belief that a return to the logical, 
reasonable fingering would find the 
passage greatly improved. One 
thing which he made all his pupils 


do was to practice all scales with 
the fingering of C Major. He him- 
self had an incredible fluency and 
I have never seen any pianist play 
with so little motion. One very dis- 
concerting and trying habit he had, 
was to play lightly and very flu- 
ently all sorts of arabesques near 
the top of the keyboard, while the 
poor pupil was trying to concen 
trate on what he was playing, and 
these arabesques had no connec 
tion either rhythmically or tonally 
with the latter. 


I have just mentioned his remark- 
able fluency. So clever were his 
fingers that Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler once asked him how he at- 
tained such tremendous speed in 
the repeated octaves of the Schu- 
bert-Liszt Erlking. Although she 
was watching closely and although 
no one ever played the piece as 
did she, she was not able to detect 
at first, that instead of continuous 
octaves, he alternated with single 
notes. 


Moszkowski was exceedingly re 
luctant to allow his pupils to study 
his own compositions. In discuss 
ing certain ones with him one day, 
he confided to me the fact that he 
considered his compositions 
generation already 


moded when they appeared. 


one 


too late out- 


This reminds me of his remark 


when someone in his presence 
spoke of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, and said “What about 


You?” Like a flash, he answered: 


“Mendelssohn, Mevyerbeer and 
Moszkowski. ’ 
Moszkowski had a remarkable 


quick wit and clever tongue. Any- 
thing in the way of bragging on 
the part of other musicians always 
brought forth a sharp and fitting 
rebuke. Once when a world-famous 
pianist returned to Europe from 
the United States and called upon 
Moszkowski, the former exclaimed: 
“Moritz, just think how much 
money I made in America.’ Mosz- 
kowski quickly responded—'‘Half 
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of it my dear sir, half of it!’ An- 
other time, when pasing through 
the music room of a composer, who 
was most conceited, he saw on the 
piano a copy of Walkure. “But,” 
exclaimed Moszowski, “I always 
thought you composed from mem- 
ory!’ Again a well-known pianist 
not noted for having a large reper- 
toire, or being at all modest, was 
a guest at the same house with 
Moszkowski and said “Can you 
suggest something short for me to 
write in the guest book?” “Certain- 
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ly,’ said Moszkowski, ‘just write 
your repertoire.’ 

Some years after my _ student 
days, there was a report that Mosz- 
kowski was in need and I, like a 
number of others, gave a benefit 
concert for him. When a few 
months afterward, I went to Paris 
on a concert tour, | was told by a 
prominent French musician that the 
report of Moszkowski being in need 
arose from the “ideé fixe’ which 
he had always had, that he would 
some day die of starvation. | went 
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to see him and found him a very 
old man, but living in the same 
place with the same Erard piano, 
the same bird cage full of birds 
and apparently in the same finan- 
cial circumstances. He had lost 
none of his charm and while his 
tongue had lost its sharpness, he 
still retained his keen wit. 

I have heard a certain world- 
renowned pianist say that he felt 
he owed more to Moszowski than 
to any other influence in his early 
life. 

While Moszkowski's statement 
that he was born one generation 
too late may be true, as far as his 
influence on the trend of musical 
composition is concerned, those 
who came under his personal in- 
fluence could not fail to be im- 
pressed by his sincerity in regard 
to music and piano playing. All of 
those people, now living, who had 
the opportunity to study with 
Moszkowski are highly grateful for 
the privilege that was afforded. 
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PROGRAM BY ASCAP 
Fred E. Ahlert, President of the 


American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP), 
will head a program of some of the 
outstanding writer members of the 
Society in a salute to Radio Sta- 
tion WMGM on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 16th, from 8 to 9 P. M. 

The entire program will be under 
the direction of Mr. Ahlert. Gene 
Buck, well-known former President 
of ASCAP, will introduce the So- 
ciety s writers in the light operetta 
and musical comedy field, and 
Deems Taylor, also well - known 
past President of the Society, will 
present the composers of serious 
music. Mr. Ahlert will introduce 
the writers of popular songs. 

The members of the Society who 
will appear on the program are 
Harold Adamson, Howard Dietz 
Morton Gould, Ferde Grofe, W 
C. Handy, Alex Kramer, Jimmi: 
McHugh, Richard Rodgers, Sig 
mund Romberg, Arthur Schwartz 
and Joan Whitney. 
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A Year’s Subscription 
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THE REMARKABLE 

CAOSBY ADAMSES OF 

“THE HOUSE-IN-THE-WO0DS” 
This editorial from The Ashe- 


ville Times came as a complete 
surprise to us. The interest in our 
ninetieth birthdays displayed by so 
many of our friends throughout the 
country, prompts us to have some 
reprints made. This one is for you. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams. 
The editorial reads: “Can life 


be truly beautiful in such a mad 
world as this? Is genuine and last- 
ing love found only in silly fiction? 
Can old age be anything else but 
disappointments, pains and foggy 
memories of a miserable struggle 
for existence? 


Embittered old cynics and ignor- 
ant young ones will snarl in the 
negative at these questions. They ve 
never bothered to look for glorious 
affirmative answers in the right 
places. For their benefit—and even 
more especially for the pleasure of 
all wonderful people who believe 
in love and happiness and possess 
them because they give them away 
—we recite an absolutely true story, 
already known by many thousands 
in this section as well as in other 
parts of the nation. 


Journey with us to a unique and 
charming home called “The House- 
in-the-Woods" at Montreat. The 
amazing couple who have resided 
there for 30 years were once child- 
hood swethearts. They have now 
been married for 65 years—still 
sweethearts. The gracious little old 
lady celebrated her 90th birthday 
yesterday — she is nearly four 
months younger than her noble 
husband. Their life together has 
een remarkable and distinguished 

-for earned happiness, for devot- 
d service to their fellow creatures 
nd for outstanding accomplish- 
nents as individuals and as mar- 
ied partners. 

The subjects of this glorious true 
tory, of course, are Mr. and Mrs. 
osby Adams. Last night Mrs. 
\dams played her 12th annual 
irthday piano recital at Anderson, 
. C,, College. She is a nationally 
oted musician and composer and 
oth she and her husband have 


een teachers of music for many 
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decades. Mrs. Adams began the 
study of the piano before she was 
seven years old and began teaching 
at 14. This industrious and creative 
couple do not live in the past. With 
cheerful expectancy they live and 
work for today and tomorrow — 
which undoubtedly explains why 
they have enjoyed so many of them. 

Mrs. Adams says her husband 
has always been her guide and in- 


spiration. He insists that Mrs. 





just like most other married couples 
—-always putting the responsibility 
for their condition off on the other. 
In our opinion both Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams are completely right in their 
contentions. 

In the magnificent sunset of their 
lives this grand couple in “The 
House-in-the-Woods” live for the 
sunrise on the morrow—for another 
day of work, music, love, happiness 
and service. 











Adams has always been his guide There may be more beautiful 
and inspiration. In this one respect sunsets, but we have never seen 
at least, you see, the Adamses are _ one. 

Boosty AND HAWKES _— 


BAND RECORDINGS 


goto school | 


INVALUABLE AID TO TEACHING 
SCORE READING AND ARRANGING 


In schools all over the country 
Boosey and Hawkes Band Records 
are making life easier for teachers eee 
speeding student progress and 
making classes more enjoyable, too! 


Score reading is simplified by use 
of B&H Band Records \ 
recordings that are exact renditions Y 
of the score, brilliantly performed “ 
by leading bands of the world 
Ear and eye work together to 
make understanding clearer, faster, 


and more « »m prehensive 


Classes in conducting also progress 


faster when students can “practice 


with the band.” 
Ask your Boosey and Hawkes dealer about 
these newest teaching aids today, 


For complete listing of Band Records 
now available, with full scores of the 
music, write to Boosey and Hawkes, 


Box 418, Lynbrook, New York 
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Emily Velsansky, 


private Piano teacher, 
years teaching experience. Native 
of Jackson, Mississippi, educated tn public 
schools, recetved Bachelor of Music Degree 
from Belhaven College in Jackson. Post 
graduate work at Juilliard tn New York. 
Taught Public School Music and Piano 
for six years, now a private teacher in 
Jackson, accredited by the public school 
board. Twice president of the Jackson Must 
Teachers Association, after serving various 
other offices tn the organization 


| HE private music teacher is 


not so private anymore. Gone are 
the days when pupils were picked 
up through such chance remarks 
as “You play so beautifully, won't 
you teach my child?” Such classes 
did not grow large. Just give a com- 
munity enough people who per- 
formed in any degree, and there 
you had plenty of music teachers. 
The changing world has reached 
into the lives of teachers and pu- 
pils. The status of music apprecia- 
tion on the part of the general pub- 
lic has undergone great change— 
Homes now have the finest music 
performance, in all fields, literally 
at their finger tips. Children and 
young people are constantly ex- 
posed to good music through the 
fine work of the schools, churches 
and the various’ entertainment 
media. Music study is ho longer 
considered a luxury, but a definite 
part of a child's education. Therein 
lies the wonderful opportunity for 
the serious, qualified private teach- 
er. 

With a musically enlightened 
public, the alert teacher recognizes 
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THE PRIVATE MUSIL 


TEACHER 


EMILY VELSANSKY 
139 Eureka, Jackson, Miss. 


the many opportunities at hand. 
Parents will seek out the best- 
trained, most successful teacher for 
their child. The young people will 
look for instructors who will be able 
to help them on to definite goals be- 
fore them, such as active participa- 
tion in choral groups, symphonies, 
radio, etc. The progressive teacher 
will have contacts with these civic 
groups through active or inactive 
participation. 

The circle of contacts around the 
teacher is ever widening. The 
young child begins study, and his 
entire future life's capacity of en- 
joyment may be determined in these 
first years of study. Is this a con- 
cern of the high school choral or 
band director who has so few in- 
terested boys or few accurate sight- 
readers? Why are there not more 
large college orchestras and local 
symphony groups in which a stu- 
dent may continue after high school 
days are over? The whole problem 
is not necessarily the fault of the 
private teacher, but we have a 
share in the blame. 

It is said that a suddenly enriched 
person seldom gives generously. 
Giving is a character trait estab- 
lished from earliest training. So it 
is with music. Ability to perform or 
capacity to enjoy comes, not sud- 
denly, but through regular train- 
ing. Here again the kind of teacher 
is most important. It is to their best 
interest for all music organizations, 
whether social groups or educa- 
tional institutions, to be concerned 
about the private music teacher. 
What is the standard of the music 
teaching profession? Are teachers 
and patrons protected by license? 
Is there a unity of purpose among 
the teachers, leading to a united 
community interest and participa- 
tion in music? 


The trend away from contests 
to festivals in the educational field 
presents a challenge to private 
teachers. How much better it is to 
know and work with other teach- 
ers of the pupils your students per- 
form with. The wide-awake private 
teacher will be a member of some 
group or association of teachers. 
Such participation calls for certain 
effort, and possibly sacrifice, but 
the gain more than makes up for 
the loss. If there is not such a group 
in your community, why not start 
one yourself? All things have a 
small beginning. It is surprising 
how much in common several dif- 
ferent fields of music may have. 

In the field of teacher training 
there is a great opportunity for im- 
proved standards and relationships 
between the private teacher and 
the higher institutions. In America 
the outstanding music schools and 
master teachers are centered in a 
few large cities. This lessens the 
probability that the majority of 
teachers keep up with post-gradu- 
ate work. Many colleges and uni- 
versities are now cooperating with 
local groups in providing summer 
workshops, or short term clinics, 
thus providing an opportunity to 
reach many teachers who could not 
go great distances to study. This 
movement could be profitably mul- 
tiplied all over our country. 

Our students must be in the 
hands of the best teachers possible 
The years from student days t 
adult life are all too short. It is s« 
important that a child receive 
solid foundation, which will guar 
antee a successful life time invest- 
ment. It is not enough to insist upon 
a degree of perfection for a few 
years, and lose sight of the many 
years to come, when this attain 
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PLAYING THE SAXUPHUONE 
AND CLARINET 


VINCENT J. ABATO 
NBC Studios, New York, N. Y. 


A Reprint from WOODWINDS of May, 1948, by Permission 


Vincent J Abato, one of the country’s 
fine players in both Symphony and Dance 
Orchestra, ts on the staff of Juilliard School 
of Music as an instructor, and at the NBC 
Studios as a Player. He ts being introduced 
to Southwestern Musician by Laurence 
Taylor, a member of the Staff of Contrib 
uting Editors of the Magazine. 


Is it possible for musicians to 
play both saxophone and clarinet 
well? The answer, without any 
qualifications whatsoever, is “Yes.” 
In getting to the heart of the ques- 
tion it is necessary to point out 
that the most important problem is 
style. American jazz is here to stay 
and though the many popular and 
commercial forms that are derived 
from it change rapidly, its impact 
upon all American music becomes 
greater with each passing year. 

When one thinks of clarinet and 
saxophone, he immediately thinks, 
respectively, of ‘‘legitimate’’ and 
“dance” music. In contending that 
one can play both styles I need 
only to point to José Iturbi, Marc 
Blitzstein, Leonard Bernstein, or 
young Mitchell Lurie, first clarinet 
in the Pittsburgh Symphony, who 
did a fine job playing Robert Mc- 
Bride's “Swing Stuff’ over the ra- 
dio a couple of weeks ago. 

The problem of style is not an 
sasy one to solve under some cir- 
cumstances. Before | studied clar- 
net at the Peabody School in Bal- 
timore, I had already played a few 
years in dance bands. The two 
styles didn't bother me since I 
jrew up playing both. 

I strongly advise young people 
o make a serious effort to play 
xoth. Some of my students are 
earning to play both instruments 
-qually well. However, the saxo- 
phone and clarinet must be studied 
with equal diligence, for one is in- 
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dependent of the other. If, after a 
while, one finds that he cannot 
adapt himself, then he should play 
one style and forget the other. But 
these will be few. 

Many “long hair” musicians will 
be horrified when they think of 
some dance men playing serious 
music. They will say ‘““What—with 
a tone like that!" And I will agree 
with them. Contrary to popular 
belief, dance musicians should play 
with as good tones as symphony 
musicians. That many do not is a 
technical shortcoming on their part. 

When I play in a sax section of 
a dance band, I use exactly the 
same tone as when playing a sax 
solo with a symphony orchestra. 
The same applies to the clarinet. 
Though in a dance band we “bend” 
notes, use glissandi, etc., the tone 
can and should be the same as in 
legitimate playing. The late Glenn 
Miller once said to me, “Jimmy, a 
perfect band, if there could be one, 
would have to have a sax section 
whose members have good legiti- 
mate tones and yet a flexible mod- 
ern style.’ And Fritz Reiner also 
told me, “Give me a person with 
a legitimate background who has 
had some experience in and feeling 
for dance music.’ 

Though one must play both styles 
without any overlapping, it is in- 
evitable that one style affects the 
other. This is the age of the sicken- 
ingly sweet organ music, of the 
soap opera, of lush orchestrations, 
and such trends also affect the legit- 
imate field. The development of the 
vibrato among symphony players 
on such a large scale is an example 
of this influence. I firmly believe 
we of this generation shall see the 
day when a vibrato can be used 
with finesse on the legitimate clar- 





inet. But what is responsible for 
these trends in lies outside 
the purpose of this article 

To help young musicians who 
play both saxophone and clarinet 
I should like to point out that the 
most important making 
playing easier is to have the mouth- 
piece facings and reeds on both 
instruments as much alike as pos 
sible. 

If you play with a long facing 
and a medium strength reed on the 
clarinet, then do the same on the 
sax. The lack this 
principle is one of the greatest ob 
stacles to the playing improvement 
of many ‘doubters.’ 

Of course, there are many more 
problems, but space does not per- 
mit their discussion now. | do hope, 
however, that | contributed 
toward breaking down the old- 
fashioned idea that musicians can- 
not double and play both legitimate 
and dance music well. For, what- 
ever the per 
cent inspiration and ninety-nine per 
cent perspiration that 
good player. 
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News items from all parts of the 
country may be found in these 
pages each month. 





TEACHERS NEEDED 


Calls coming in now for after the holi 
days. Need music teachers, state aid, $2400, 
$2640, $2700 up. Band directors at fine 
salaries and teachers for all fields. Enroll 
ment free, blank on request. 


BYNUM TEACHERS AGENCY 
Abilene, Texas 

















NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Ir} Allison, Mus.. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


TEKLA STAFFEL HAS 
PADEREWSKI MEDAL 
' WINNERS 


,In ‘New York for her annual 
jaunt to the Big City, and attending 
the Barth Refresher Course, Tekla 
Staffel paused in Schraffts for an 
interview. Mrs. Staffel who is a 
charter member of the Guild, has 
carried on from the early days as 
chairman in San Antonio, and has 
achieved the distinction of having 


five Paderewski Medal Winners. 


Winning the Paderewski Medal 
in the Guild is not a sign of genius 
nor even of remarkable talent, but 
is worthy of honor, for it means 
the recipient has some of the most 
important qualities in the world: 
“sticktoitiveness,’ accuracy, wil- 


lingness to accept direction, depen- 





TEKLA STAFFEL 


dability, and courage. The winner 
may be a genius; if so he or she 
should continue until the Artist Di- 
ploma is won. The prizes offered 
for advanced pianists would then 
be in sight. There seems to be no 
goal toward which the Guild can- 
not help a student. Mrs. Staffel 
says, ‘Four out of the five of my 
students who have won the Medal 
are majoring in music and mean to 
make it their career. The fifth is 
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continuing her interest and study 
and combining music with painting 
for which she has a marked flair.” 

“Now that you have seen the 
Guild grow and yourself with it, 
what would you like to say to new 
chairmen, struggling to maintain a 
chapter or get one started,” is a 
question asked Mrs. Staffel. She 
replied: “I think it is an interesting 
job and a privilege. The contacts 
with one's fellow teachers and the 
judges are stimulating, and one al- 
ways feels, even in the thick of it, 
that one is making a real contribu- 
tion to music.’ 

Mrs. Statfel is not only chairman, 
but frequently she answers the call 
to judge, both for the Guild and 
for the Federation of Music Clubs 
in which she has also been very 
active. 

Dear SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN: 

Seldom does an organization of- 
fer the opportunity that has come 
to members of National Guild of 
Piano Teachers to contribute to 
their professional cause and at the 
same time insure themselves hand- 
somely. The response from all cver 
the country shows that Guild mem- 
bers appreciate it. 

Local organizations continue to 
feature Guild members as their 
leaders. Pearl Gagne, discussing 
new teaching materials, May Etts 
presenting Guy Maier Technic, 
and Charles Haubiel giving a pre- 
view-pezformance of his new Met- 
amorphosis are the attractions of 
the opening program for the Piano 
Teachers Congress Of New York, 
of which Josephine Fry is the new 
and charming president. Harold 
Henry has been chosen to discuss 
technic and Helen Kwalwasser, 
violinist, to open the program of 
the Associated Music Teachers 
League, with Rose Raymond con- 
tinuing on as usual in the presi- 
dency. 

Carl Fischer opened their new 
57th Street Concert Hall with fan- 
fare, and a pre-view opening for 
New York celebrities. 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12\1st St., New York. N. Y. 


Mark Nevin, Guild Composer 
member, is advertised by his pub- 
lishers, Schroeder and Gunther, as 
producing a “New Look’”’ in piano 
teaching material with his number, 
“Swincopation.”’ 


Miss Ardella Schaub of Los An- 


geles has been re-elected First 
Vice - president of California 
M.T.A. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rowland Davis 
is the new president of Baltimore 
M. T. A., and expects to attend the 
national convention in Chicago 
with Helena Zurstadt, lecturer and 
Guild adjudicator, and Beth Hud- 
nall, Guild Chairman of Baltimore. 

Chester Barris, who teaches at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, is giv- 
ing a Town Hall Recital November 
14. Guild members are especially 
interested, as Mr. Barris is an ad- 
judicator who has traveled widely 
for the Guild and has been heard 
as soloist with many orchestras. 

Faculty members of the Guild are 
offering many and varied Teachers 
Courses. This summer, a Refresher 
Course, given by Hans Barth at 
Steinway Hall, was attended by 
142 teachers from 28 States and 
Cuba, truly a fine attendance. Mr. 
Barth has been named by Dr. Al- 
lison as ‘“‘Dean of Judges.’ He will 
give another course next summer; 


meanwhile he teaches at Miami 
Conservatory of Music. 
Ernesto Berumen is _ offering 


special attention to visting teachers 
who come to consult and study at 
his Park Avenue Studio during the 
Christmas Holidays. Josephine Fry 
will give a three-day “Integrated 
Course for Teachers’ between 
Christmas and New Year's day in 
her newly arranged 73rd Street 
Headquarters. Raissa Tselentis wil! 
hold her Teachers Bach Course 
during the same period on 57th 
Street. 

Dr. Carl M. Roeder, Dean o! 
the Guild, has probably held a Car- 
negie Hall Studio longer than any 
existing holder, yet he is always 
fresh and innumerable teacher: 
gather yearly for his inspirationa! 
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instruction. 


The big orchestras and opera 
finally got under way, even though 
the strain of the times caused a 
pause. The best in management and 
in the performers should be chal- 
lenged for a successful season. It 
is important, as never before, that 
every orchestra, college, private 
teacher, and other musical organi- 
zations work to the end that Amer- 
ica may become strong in the 
hearts of our people, as well as in 
actual military strength. 


Dr. Allison obtained permission 
from Rudolph Elie, famous reporter 
of the Boston Herald, to reprint in 
the Southwestern Musician his col- 
orful account of a seven-year-old 
girl in the Guild Auditions in Bos- 
ton: “The little girl's name was 
Nancy, and as she sat down at the 
piano nobody laughed, there being 
nobody there to laugh except Nan- 
cy (who was too scared to), a 
judge from Philadelphia, and me. 


Nancy was seven years old, a 
beautiful blond child with two long 
braids tied with white bows. She 
wore a two-piece blue dress, bare 
legs and a blush of mingled nerv- 
ousness and suspense. As she sat 
on the piano chair at the keyboard 
of the huge concert grand, a pillow 
stuffed under her, her feet were a 
good eight inches away from the 
pedals, and she dangled them 
awaiting the word from the judge 
to begin. 


At length the judge, a husky 
chap with a quietly-reassuring way 
about him, finished shuffling a mass 
of papers, charts and scoring sheets 
in front of him and asked Nancy 
what her favorite piece was. She 
said it was a minuet by Bach. “Do 
you know what key it’s in?” he 
asked. “D minor,” she said. ‘““And 
can you play the scale of D minor?” 
She said she could, and did. “And 
now can you play the chords?” She 
said she could, and did, wincing 
elaborately as she got one of the 
inversions mixed up. 


After that, Nancy, warming up, 
played four or five little pieces, 
forgetting parts of them here and 
there, but doing them with a good 
deal of musical charm and a great 
deal more poise and aplomb than 
you'd expect a seven-year-old to 
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do anything. 


Arthur Hice, the judge, head of 
piano department at Bryn Mawr 
College, Philadelphia, and one of 
the two sent here every year by 
the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions, told me during a breather 
that Nancy, a pupil of Persis Cox, 
was about as young as they come. 

The idea of the Auditions, it 
turned out, is to offer professional 
criticism and encouragement to the 
pupils of the local piano teachers. 
They've been going now since 
1929, the brainchild of an Austin, 
Tex., man, and are given each year 
in most big cities through the aus- 
pices of the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. 


He showed me one of the score 
cards, a pretty complicated affair 
about the size of a menu. There 
were nine categories of judging, 
demonstrating a few of the things 
the pianist has to keep in mind in 
order to achieve even a modicum 
of competence. The list began with 
Accuracy (time value? correct 
notes?); then Tone Quality (vital- 
ity? legato? sensitivity?); Tech- 
nique (clean-cut?) and Rhythm 
(steadiness of beat? continuity or 
momentum? flexibility?). 


These were the technical points 
of judgment; in musicianship there 
were little matters to be considered 
like phrasing, shading, dynamics, 
pedaling, balance, design, clearness 
of voice leading, poetic feeling or 
imagination, taste in repertoire, and 
so on and so on. Enough, in short, 
to both demonstrate some of the 
considerations in music making and 
give pause to any musician, young 
or old.” 





How to attain 
a master technique 
in pianoforte playing 


Mention THE 





FREE COPY ON REQUEST 


Aa Analysis 


by DR. THOMAS TAPPER 


THE NEW WAY TO PIANO TECHNIQUE 
by George Woodhouse 


“If the teacher and student will have patience to inquire deeply into the books 
of THE NEW WAY TO PIANO TECHNIQUE there need be no repertoire problem 
left unsolved . . . there can be found an exercise for every difficulty 
to Beethoven and far beyond into our new world of contemporary music.” 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





YOUR OPINION 

A question which has great bear- 
ing on both teachers and pupils and 
which is discussed informally in 
many circles has never brought 
very many answers in print. The 
question is the number of hours 
per day and days per week that 
teachers should teach in order to 
get the maximum results in their 
work in terms of their clients, and 
in terms of earning sufficient money 
to meet personal needs for the pres- 
ent and the future. In these days 
of “wage and hour’ discussion it 
is not amiss to give consideration 
to the problem. Few teachers of mu- 
sic are known to be lazy; on the 
contrary, many of them teach too 
many hours for maximum efficien- 
cy. This question was put to six 
people and three responded. The 
question can be reopened if others 
will write to the eidtor of the Guild 
Column. 


Nellie B. Shaffer of Indianapolis 
writes: “If a teacher of piano fol- 
lows the Public-school plan of 
teaching an eight to ten-month sea- 
son, he or she should be able to 
arrange a schedule which will meet 
all needs in teaching, 
study, and vacation.” 

To the question: ‘Should the 
number of pupils be limited to allow 
for the practice, lesson- 
planning, concert attendance, and 
personal affairs,’ Ethel McManus 
Shaver of Bakersfield, California, 
writes: “Yes, decidedly. I believe 
study should be a continuous pro- 
cess rather than at just one time; 
and it depends upon the scope of 
the individual.” She recommends 
forty weeks of teaching, and six 


terms of 


teacher 





from Bach 


—Isabel J. Mason, New York 
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TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS AssucrATitunN 


LaRUE CONLON. President 


418 Paseo Encinal 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Clara Duggan Madison, 
Columbus, Texas, has recently re- 
turned from New York where she 
attended the Piano Repertoire 
Classes at Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic under Alfred Mirovitch and 
Edward Steuermann. While in 
New York, Mrs. Madison had the 
pleasure of visiting in the home of 
Hazel Griggs (Hall), formerly of 
Houston, who has a School of Mu- 
sic in Scarsdale. Miss Griggs is 
planning to concertize in Europe 
this fall; recently, she has made 
several Town Hall as well as radio 
appearances in New York. 


Mrs. Madison also attended Dr. 
Edwin Hughes’ Master Class, who 
is, she states, a master teacher. 
She has known Dr. Hughes for 
many years dating from the time 


they both studied with Rafael Jo- 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


seffy. Later Dr. Hughes went to 
Europe with Leschetizky. 

During the same time in Amer- 
Mrs. Madison studied with 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler (a fav- 
orite pupil of Leschetizky), with 
Ernest Hutcheson, and other noted 
teachers. She has taught and 
played in Beaumont, Houston, and 
San Antonio. In each place some 
of her former pupils are now among 
the leading teachers. Mrs. La Rue 
Conlon who was a student of Mrs. 
Madison for five years is presi- 
dent of the Texas Music Teacher's 
Association, and head of the Music 
Department of St. Mary's Hall. 
Mrs. Lena Heye, composer and 
teacher, Miss Meta Herwitz, and 
Mrs. Tom Bordelon, now prominent 
in San Antonio, are also former 
students of Mrs. Madison. 

Recently Mrs. Madison 


ica, 


was 


RUBY K. LAWRENCE 


4108 Cole 
Dallas, Texas 


hostesss to a group who, under the 
direction of Mr. William Rozan 
of Houston, organized The Colum- 
bus Municipal Concert Association 
to promote concerts in Columbus 
and nearby towns. Mrs. Preston 
Shatto and Mr. Leroy Stein are 
co-chairmen of the organization. 


Mrs. Madison has presented a 
number of fine artists in Columbus 
beside her regular-yearly recitals 
by pupils. As a member of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
she has received the Artist Diplo- 
ma from the American College of 
Musicians and has awarded High 
School Diplomas in Music to twelve 
students in Columbus. Notwith- 
standing the many cultural and 
other advantages of New York, 
Mrs. Madison declares she prefers 
to live in Columbus, Texas. 





MID-WEST BAND CLINIC 
HECEMBER 9, 10, 11, 1948 
HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 

All Band Directors and _ their 


friends are cordially invited to at- 
tend the Annual Mid-West Band 
Clinic in Chicago Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, December 9, 10, and 
11. The Clinic will be held in the 
World Famous Hotel Sherman. 
Four of the Nation's Finest Bands 
will each take their turn in present- 
ing Carefully Prepared Materials 
of every grade of difficulty, select- 
ed from all the various publishers. 
Professor Raymond F. Dvorak will 
again act as Master of Ceremonies, 
health permitting. The Clinic is 
Free to All. 
Thursday Evening, Dec. 9, 1948 
7:30—Grand Opening with a 
Clinic Concert by the Nationally 
Famous Hobart, Indiana, High 
School Band under the direction of 
Mr. Richard Worthington. This 
Band will present the very latest 
and best music available of All 
Classes and Publishers. 
9:15—Presentation of Outstand- 
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ing Soloists and Ensembles playing 
Concert and Contest Materials 
from the New 1948-49 List. (These 
New Lists will be available at the 
Mid-West.) 

10:00—Bandmasters’ Clinic on 
Marching Band, including Movies 
of different leading High School 
and College Bands. Mr. Tom Fab- 
ish of the CYO Football Band of 
Chicago will present a set of his 
Brand New “Marching Shows and 
Marching Band Maneuvers” to 
each Director present Thursday 
night. (These Shows and Maneu- 
vers will be available Thursday 
night only.) . 


Friday, Dec. 10, 1948 

Eight (8) Vitally Important Clin- 
ics will be conducted during the 
forenoon and afternoon by Clinic 
Specialists who are National 
Authorities. 

9:00-10:30—Crystal Room-Clari- 
net Clinic. Louis XVI Room - Ba- 
ton Twirling Clinic. 
10:30-12:00—Crystal Room-French 
Horn Clinic. Noon - Luncheon in 
the Hotel Sherman. 

1:15-2:45—Crystal Room - Flute, 
Oboe, & Bassoon Clinic. Louis XVI 


Room - Baton Twirling Clinic. (En- 
tirely different twirlers from 9:00). 

2:45-4:00 — Brass Clinic with 
Brass Demonstration by Well 
Known Authorities. 

4:00-5:15 — Special Instrument 
Repair Clinic. “100 Tricks that 
Will Keep Your Band in Better 
Condition” demonstrated to all Di- 
rectors. (The most practical of all 
Clinics.) 

Friday Evening, Dec. 10, 1948 

7:30—Clinic Concert by the Na- 
tionally Known Joliet Grade School 
Band under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Peters, presenting the very 
latest and best Concert and Con- 
test Music of all Classes, including 
one genuinely difficult Class A 
Overture. 


9:00—-Percussion Clinic demon- 
strating all the various Drums and 
Percussion Instruments with ‘‘Prac- 
tical Tips on How to Get The Best 
Results from Your Percussion Sec- 
tion.” 

9:45 — Marimba Concert and 
Clinic presented by the distin- 
guished Clair Omar Musser. “How 


(continued on page 47) 
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THE MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
OF AMERICA 

MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
18 BELL ISLE 


Musicians all over America are 
being asked to turn their hearts, if 
not their steps, southward this win- 
ter. They are being asked to put 
all their musicianly skill, energy 
and surplus cash into a project 
launched by a faithful little group 
of South Florida music makers who 
live in Miami. 

All such contributions, whether 
comprising dynamic energy, talent 
or money, will be used to push for- 
ward the work of the Musicians 
Club of America. The latter-named 
club will build on the outskirts of 
Miami a club house for the use of 
all musicians, whether retired or 
still active who need a vacation 
and rest, or who are old and need 
a home. Florida musicians hope 
that eventually every earnest 
teacher, performer, composer, writ- 
er or lecturer on music in this wide- 
spread land will become a member 
of the club. Already some 20,000 
such eligibles have been presented 
the opportunity of membership. 

The Musicians Club of America, 
founded by Bertha Foster and 
sponsored by the Florida State Mu- 
sic Teachers Association is for the 
use and benefit of all engaged in 
the furtherance of music in our 
country. Miss Foster, Dean Emer- 
itus of the University of Miami and 
Founder of the Miami Conserva- 
tory, says that it is evident that 
the development of musical skill, 
and good business sense do not 
necessarily go hand in hand. In- 
deed it is often found in inverse 
ratio with the result that some of 
the finest talent find themselves 
confronted with desperation in their 
old age. 

The original plan first outlined 
before the war was to secure the 
gift of land. This was done through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Warwick and their daugh- 
ters. Now the Club owns thirty- 
five of the most beautiful acres in 
South Florida. Next an Advisory 
Board consisting of some of the 
foremost musicians in the country 
was secured. This book includes 
such names as Dr. Sidney Homer, 
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Percy Grainger, Dr. Irl Allison, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Dr. Cameron 
McLean, and others. Then a 
Board of Directors made up of 
some of the most prominent men 
in Miami's business and profes- 
sional life was secured. This board, 
which includes Miss Foster, has 
charge of the development of this 
Club home. The members of the 
Board give their services and their 
time. There have been donations 
of other services too, such as en- 
gineer’s drawing, an _ architect's 
plans, and reliable legal services. 
Such expense as is necessary in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the clubs 
office has been borne by the mem- 
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bers of the Board who live in Flor- 
ida. 

At first, it was hoped that the 
musicians themselves would feel 
enough interest and enthusiasm in 
the project to make possible the es- 
tablishment of a home where an 
old musician no longer able to earn 
could find a haven. This could 
have been done, if all had respond- 
ed when the invitation was extend- 
ed to pay an annual due of five 
dollars a year, the construction 
work to have been delegated to the 
Florida Musicians. The first year's 
dues would have built the House 
and subsequent dues would have 
established a fund for the care of 
the needy ones. 

However, with the interferences 
of the war and the high building 
prices which followed, the response 
from those who were invited did 


not measure up to the budget as 
planned. 


Since there are so many thou- 
sands of music lovers in this coun- 
try whose lives have been enriched 
by the work of our musicians these 
friends are being solicited for wor- 
thy contributions. A well known 
firm in New York is now helping 
to organize campaigns to raise the 
necessary funds for the completion 
of this great undertaking. The pro- 
jected plans call for housing for 
hundreds of people, swimming 
pools, recreation facilities, secluded 
cottages for work, an auditorium, 
practice rooms, library, indoor and 
outdoor dining rooms, and beauti- 
ful landscaping which, in South 
Florida, will afford a lovely park 
the year around. 


But all this is to be secured and 
completed only over a matter of 
years. At the present time it is con- 
sidered wise to buy something al- 
ready built which will make pos- 
sible a beginning, though necessar- 
ily much smaller than the ultimate 
complete plant. An effort is now 
being made to buy the Warwick 
estate which is adjacent to the 
acres which they gave to the Club 
This magnificent estate is a costly 
one but one which lends itself well 
to the desired end, namely a Na- 
tional Club Home for Musicians 


You who read this can help. 
Your help is needed. How? First 
by becoming a member yourself. 
If you join before the Club Home 
is actually opened you will be desig- 
nated as a Founder. You can help 
by a gift if you are not a profes- 
sional musician. You can help by 
thinking of people who would like 
to give in the coming campaign. It 
is hoped that this club will in time 
become a true representation of the 
musical life of America through 
memorials. Rooms in memory of 
composers, or of a beloved teacher 
will be a blessing while honoring 
a loved one. There are many ways 
you can help. Are you interested 
to know about this? Write to The 
Musicians’ Club of America, 18 
Belle Isle, Miami Beach, Florida. 


Note: Let the readers of South- 
western Musician join this worthy 
club and provide Miss Foster with 
the funds needed. H. Grady Har- 


lan. 
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vocal exercises, and part to the 
“teaching of songs’ —during which 
period numerous mistakes were 
corrected, but no attempt made to 
accept responsibility for the whole 
musical and cultural training of the 
student. 

All of our great artists prove that 
the singer is the ‘person’, not the 
voice, and that the whole being is 
engaged in performance and that 
therefore the educating and devel- 
oping of the individual is the para- 
mount issue. 

As a result of the confusion be- 
tween principle and practice, the 
members of our profession were 
severely critical of one another, 
each declaring he was right and the 
other wrong. Wide differences of 
opinion were expressed and the 
chief claim to the confidence of the 
public was the claim that the teach- 
er was a pupil of the Great Maes- 
tro X, or the Great Madam Y, and 
the claim that to be the follower or 
the disciple of some much publi- 
cized name was all that was neces- 
sary. It became increasingly evi- 
dent that the day of the old-fash- 
ioned teacher who was the expon- 
ent of some one, or some one meth- 
od, was gone. So was the teacher 
who merely gave voice lessons and 
took no interest in the whole educa- 
tion of the singer. Many were called 
charlatans by the public, but this 
was rarely the case. In most cases, 
they were sincere people who 
taught what they knew, but their 
backgrounds had not been suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of 
the present day concept of the mu- 
sician. 

Dr. Alexander Field's book, 
“Training the Singing Voice” is in 
fact a gigantic survey which seems 
to point out the confusion, the wide 
differences of opinion and the lack 
of complete appreciation of the re- 
quirements that existed, not only 
among the rank and file of voice 
teachers, but among those who 
wrote books and magazine articles, 
and who spoke in public on the 
subject. 

These facts were considered in 
one of our Regional Meetings and 
as a result the Advisory Commit- 
tee om Vocal Education was 
formed. It has already done valu- 





able work; but much still remains 
to be done. The 14-point outline of 
basic requirements for teachers of 
singing intended for use in schools 
granting degrees, was given to you 
in the February-March issue of the 
Bulletin. However, it was consid- 
ered that a program of extentional 
training for teachers was already 
active in the field of teaching was 
of first importance. For this pur- 
pose the original outline has been 
expanded into a broader one that 
is intended for use as the basis of 
extension courses. It is our hope 
that beginning this summer, exten- 
sion courses will be held in each of 
the eight districts in the United 
States, under the direction of the 
Regional Governors. 


So well has the plan of this Com- 
mittee been received that two col- 
leges have already instituted the 
courses, comprising two years of 
graduate study leading to a mas- 
ters degree in vocal pedagogy. 


The first part of the broader out- 
line was presented in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of the Bulletin. 
The remainder is now in process 
and will be published in subsequent 
issues. The Association has reason 
to be grateful to the members of 
the Advisory Committee for their 
outstanding, efficient, and unself- 
ish work. The Committee, as you 
know, centers in the Eastern area, 
so appointed in order that they 
might work together efficiently. Mr. 
Edward Harris, New York, is 
chairman. Miss Ruth Douglas of 
Mount Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. Ber- 
nard U. Taylor of the Juilliard 
School, Dr. Alexander Fields of the 
College of the City of New York, 
Mr. Leon Carson, a private teacher 
of New York and Madam Sonia 
Sharnova, a private teacher from 
Chicago, make up that committee. 
Their work has not yet ended. 
With the extension courses provid- 
ed for, they turn to the more ser- 
ious and detailed task of making 
up the curriculum for the training 
of teachers in the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

But this is not all that has been 
done. A Committee on Supplemen- 
tal Vocal Study, headed by Mr. 
William Wheeler of the Cleveland 
Institute, Cleveland, Ohio and in- 
cluding Mr. Burton Garlinghouse 
and Mr. Dale V. Gilliland has pre- 
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pared an excellent outline for the 
guidance of private teachers, and 
for those teachers in the colleges 
and schools which admit special 
students who ordinarily take but 
one course. This outline is being 
printed and will be ready for dis- 
tribution by the time the Associa- 
tion meets in Conference in Chi- 
cago in December. 

We have a very active and ex- 
cellent Survey Committee under 
Mr. Arthur Gerry, which is keep- 
ing an eye on all local and state 
legislation effecting the vocal teach- 
er. Many municipalities are requir- 
ing license fees from professional 
people that are highly discrimina- 
tory. We are using every means 
at our command to combat 
such injustices. 


any 


If the day comes when states 
require licenses to teach, we will 
need to be ready. The Executive 
Committee has already spent much 
time on this possible eventuality 
with the hope that we will then be 
ready to act, as do the bar asso- 
ciations and medical associations in 
the legal and medical fields. 
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You will note that we have been 
enlarging and improving our Bul- 
letin which you receive at regular 
intervals, under the able and crea- 
tive leadership of Mr. Leon Carson, 
our past president. The Editorial 
Committee is doing a really profes- 
sional job. So numerous have been 
the demands for the privilege of 
subscribing to the Bulletin by teach- 
ers who have not yet qualified for 
membership (by having five years 
teaching experience) and by senior 
and graduate students in the col- 
leges and universities, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has recently de- 
cided to empower the Regional 
Governors to accept such subscrip- 
tions by qualified people. Applica- 
tion blanks will soon be issued. 


An active and able Research 
Committee is doing a great job. Dr. 
Orville Borchers, Dr. Kenneth 


Westerman, Mr. William Ross and 
Mr. Harvey Ringel will soon issue 
their most recent findings in pam- 
phlet form and you will be request- 
ed to have appropriate binders 





will make frequent reports. 

The story of our activity would 
not be complete without a word 
about our extraordinary field or- 
ganization. Under the leadership of 
Helen Steen Huls, the Co-ordina- 
tor, the Regional Governors and 
Representatives-at-Large have not 
only worked diligently to increase 
the membership, but have planned 
and arranged Regional Meetings 
all over the Country, and it is in 
these Regional meetings, such as 
this one that the greatest 
value of our organization 1S real- 
ized. Here we have forums in 
which we can speak our minds. 
Here we can share the value of our 
experiences and deepen our convic- 
tion in the worthwhileness of our 
work. There is no need for me to 
point further the benefits to 
each participating teacher. They 
are too obvious to require further 
mention. It must be remembered 
that this proud record of activity 


today, 


out 


and achievement would be impos- 
sible without the unselfish gifts of 


ready to receive them. Once they talent, brains, executive ability, 
get going, the Research Committee 
a ete _ 
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PURELY PERSUNAL 


New Subscribers during Septem- 
ber covered the following locations: 
J. D. Riddle, 303 Baptist Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas; Mrs. Libbie Foster Lo- 
vel, 434 Sp. Pierce St., Enid, Okla- 
homa; Arthur Gerry, 145 East 92nd 
St.. New York City; Dr. Robert 
a Howard College, Birming- 

ham, Alabama; Sydney L. Angell, 
112 W. Alameda Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado; Dr. Lloyd F. Sunder- 
man, Arthur Jordon Conservatory, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Paula 
Zwane, 5017 N. Winthrop Street, 
Chicago; Effie Campbell Fleisher, 


Laguna Beach, California; Mrs. 
Frederick F. Neff, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Aurelia Jones Baker, 1731 


Silver Street, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Sister Mary Stanislaus, 5525 N. 
Magnolia, Chicago; Edwards Mu- 
sic Company, San Angelo, Texas; 
Keith Corwin Bauman, 10514 Munn 


Street, Houston, Texas; Leta Wal- 
lace, 7138 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Paul T. Klingstedt, 


Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water; W. A. Bynum, Abilene, 
Texas; Lynette C. McCorkle, 219 
] Street, Needles, California; Lem- 
uel Childers, 2142 S. Cincinnati, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma; Mrs. Margaret 
Dildine, 505 N. Market Street, 
Troy, Ohio; Pauline LaVanture, 
Marfa, Texas; Dr. E.H.F. Weiss, 
Guilford College, North Carolina; 
Raissa Tselentis, 315 W. 57th 


Street, New York City; Edward F. 
Hearn, Corsicana, Texas; Wm. E. 
Ross, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; Mrs. H. A. Yo- 
der, Pampa, Texas; Russell C. Nel- 
son, State College, Conway, Arkan- 
sas; Marion M. Butler, El Paso, 
Texas; Mrs. J. L. Conners, Llano, 
Texas; Katherine Horan, 405 N. 
McKean Street, Butler, Pa.; Flor- 
ence Binkley, 1120 W. 40th, Okla- 
homa City; Charles F. Wooton, 
Sulphur Springs, Aranksas; Helen 
A. Greim, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Ky.; Mrs. Sybill Howell, 


Coleman, Texas; Josephine Fry, 160 
W. 73rd Street, New York City; 
June Elson, Greenbrier College, 
Lewisburg, West Virginia; Grace 
W. Gookin, Romeo, Michigan; Otto 
Dee Carpenter, Bangs, Texas; 
Leona Gelin, Lubbock, Texas; Lu- 
cille Feltner, Box 674, Hays, Kan- 
Milton N. Trusler, State Col- 
lege, Conway, Arkansas; Fred and 
D. F. Abney, Brownwood, Texas; 
Mrs. E. E. Williams, Texarkana, 
Texas; Mrs. A. C. Martz, Okeene, 
Oklahoma; Ruth L. Nichols, 1562 
Oneida Street, Denver, Colorado: 
Andre Polah, 510 Euclid Avenue, 
Syracuse, New York; Mrs. Walter 
Giller, El Dorado, Arkansas; Karl 
H. Moltmann, Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, New Mexico; 
Edith S. Woodruff, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Gillian Buchana, State College, Por- 
tales, New Mexico; Dr. Robert M. 
Taylor, State College, Hays Col- 
lege; and many Libraries over 
America, also many renewals. 


SaS; 


Edith S. Woodruff, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. writes: 
“The article by Russell G. Harris 
in your July issue entitled A PLAN 
FOR A REVITALIZED THE- 
ORY COURSE interested me very 
much.’ Miss Woodruff is a new 
subscriber. 


The Alexander Grants were in 
Chicago during August and Sep- 
tember. Professor Grant has made 
the Voice Department of Univer- 
sity of Colorado one of the out- 
standing ones of the United States. 


Emily Velsansky of Jackson, 
Mississippi is one of the subscribers 
of that state that really gives 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


a good boost. 


Stella Parish of Altus, Oklahoma 
is a supporter of SOUTHWEST- 
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ERN MUSICIAN in this portion 
of Oklahoma. 


David Hughes, Chairman of the 
Orchestra Department of Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has recently 
completed Band and Orchestral 
Clinics in New York, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, and Mississippi. 


Dr. Roxy Grove writes that the 
fall season has opened with an en- 
larged enrollment for the School of 
Fine Arts in Baylor University 
where she has served for more than 
twenty years. Daniel Sternberg is 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts. 


Paul W. Mathews, Supervisor of 
Music for the State of Alabama, 
Montgomery, is a strong advocate 
of integrating the objectives and 
philosophies of Music Education 
with those of general education. 


Professor Euell Porter, Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Tex- 
as has been entrusted with the high 
honor of conducting all music for 
Texas State Baptist General Con- 
vention during October, which is 
one of the largest Conventions that 
assembles in this state. 


Leon Carson, past-president of 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, who is the present 
Editor of the latter-mentioned or- 
ganization, as well as the writer of 
the Choir-Corner Column in the 
Musical Courier, is preparing an 
article for some forthcoming issue 
of SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN MAGAZINE. 


Dr. Robert M. Taylor, Director 
of the Department of Music, Kan- 
sas State College, Hays, is one of 
the new and enthusiastic subscrib- 
ers of SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN. 


Woodrow Wall, recently of 
Asheville, North Carolina, now 
Conductor of the A Cappella Choir 
of Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, Texas, with little Dickie 
Wall and Mrs. Wall, has already 
become a definite influence on the 
musical life of this community. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Harper and 
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son, Bruce, and Mrs. Willard Au- 
brey of San Marcos, Texas, regu- 
lar readers of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN, paid a visit to the Joe 
Cheney and to the Harlan homes 
in Brownwood recently. Master 
Bruce Harper entertained all of the 
families with his Piano playing 
while his close friend, Master Billy 
Harlan looked on. 


Mrs. Aurelia Jones Baker of 
Jacksonville, Florida has sent a 
story of the award recently received 
by little Leslie Marie Wells, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Wells, 
who won the highest rating for 
young pianists in the St. John Dis- 
trict Junior Festival. She tied for 
first place in the State Festival 
wherein there were 242 entrants. 


The Fort Worth Civic Opera 
Company is presenting © Bizet’s 
CARMEN on November 10-11; 
Puccini's LA BOHEME on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 25; and Smetana’s 
THE BARTERED BRIDE on 
March 28 and 30. 


Jeannette Hughes Kremer who 
has successfully taught Voice and 
directed choruses for many years 
in the Castle Heights Military 
Academy of Lebanon, Tennessee is 
a new subscriber. 


Leo Podolsky, Vice-president of 
Sherwood School of Music, Chi- 
cago, has a folder of dates for 
Master Classes and Clinics during 
the present season that makes the 
work of the average teacher seem 
like a vacation period. Mr. Podol- 
sky is one of the great teachers of 
the present time. He will be in 
Howard Payne College, November 
15-16. 


W. A. Bynum, President of the 
Bynum Teachers Agency, Abilene, 
Texas writes: “I had no idea that 
such a wonderful magazine as 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
is being printed in Texas.” He is 
a new subscriber. 


Harold Henry, Pianist-Teacher 
of New York, writes: “My compli- 
ments to you on the September is- 
sue of SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN. Please bill me for six ex- 


tra copies.” 
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Elizabeth Newman, Hollywood, 
California, a new subscriber has 
written as follows: ‘““The magazine 
is an inspiration and most helpful. 
.. . I will feel privileged to con- 
tribute my part.” 


Dr. Caméron McLean, Detroit, 
Michigan in a recent letter states: 
“The new set-up of the Magazine 
is an admirable piece of work re- 
flecting credit upon printer and 
composer alike.” 


Russell C. Nelson, Professor of 
Voice, State College, Conway, Ar- 
kansas, has assumed the position 
of organizer for the state in behalf 
of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 


Pauline Lavantura, Marfa, Texas 
Robert 
Stevenson in a concert in Marfa 
before the History Club of that 


city. 


recently presented Dr. 


Glenna Johnson, Violinist and 


concert Artist, has opened a studio 
in her home town, the beautiful 
city of Eastland, Texas. 


Herbert Ricker, pianist - teacher 
of Oklahoma City, has recently had 
one of his compositions released 


by Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Charles Wooton, pianist who re- 
ceived the Master of Music Degree 
from Texas Christian University 
during the summer of 1948, has ac- 
cepted a Sulphur 
Springs, Arkansas 


position in 





HIGH SCHOOL BAND CLINIC 
HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15 


At the insistence of many direc- 
tors in the area, a Clinic for High 
School Choruses and Directors 
will be staged at Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood, January 15 
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A CAPPELLA CHORUSES 





No. 349 WHEN SILENCE FALLS (SATB) 16 
Old Irish Air arr. by Morten J. Luvaas 


No. 327 BY BENDEMEERS STREAM (SATB) 16 
Arr. by Ralph L. Baldwin 


No. 329 THE HANDSOME SOLDIER (SATB) 15 
English Folk Tune arr. by R. D. Row 


No. 275 HARK, HARK, A MERRY NOTE I HEAR (SATB) 1S 


Swiss Folk Tune arr. by 


FREE REFERENCE COPIES GLADLY SENT TO DIRECTORS 
UPON RECEIPT OF REQUEST. 


R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 


Boston 16, Mass. 


725 Boylston St. 
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Melodic Studies 


for the 


TROMBONE 
BARITONE and 


BASSOON 


By CORWIN H. TAYLOR 


It's WORTH INVESTIGATING 


A MELODIC APPROACH TO 
MUSICIANSHIP 
1.50 


OTHER METHODS AND 
STUDIES FOR THE 
AMBITIOUS STUDENT 


VIOLIN 
Lehman-Wilson Violin Method 


CORNET (Trumpet) 


Schaefer, Aug. H. (Tri-Form) 
Method 


Bellstedt Twelve Technical Studies 


Professional's Key— 
Double and Triple Tonguing, 
by Aug. H. 
Stratosphere — Low-down on 
higher-up playing, by 
Aug. H. Schaefer 


Ten Famous (Kreutzer) Etudes, 
by Aug. H. Schaefer 


Schaefer 


TROMBONE 


Professional's Key — Double 
and Triple Tonguing by 
Aug. H. Schaefer 


Ten Famous (Kreutzer) 
Etudes Transcribed for 
Trombone, Bass Clef 


Stacey’s Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 1 
(Embouchure Cultivation) 


Stacey’s Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 2 
(Twelve Etudes) 


Stacey's Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 3 
(Scale Studies) 


FLUTE 


Furstenau — 26 Studies for 
Flute (2 Vols.) each 
(Transcribed and Re- 
edited by Louis A. Hahn) 

12 Paganini-Gavinies 
Etudes and Caprices 


(Transcribed for Flute 
by Louis A. Hahn) 


CLARINET 
Ten Famous (Rode) Caprices 


Transcribed for Clarinet 
by Geo. Carr 


Published By 


FILLMUR 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


$1.00 


1.50 
1.25 


1.00 


1.50 


75 


1.00 


75 


75 


75 


75 


1.25 


1.00 


1.00 


MUSIC 
HOUSE 
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Thurmond 


(continued from page 11) 


SIGHT SINGING AND EAR 
TRAINING II. Simple modula- 


_ tions; more difficult tonal relations 


and the rhythmic figures; two-part 
contrapuntal and simple three-part 
harmony. 

SIGHT SINGING AND EAR 
TRAINING III. Two and three- 
part material both choral and ‘con- 
trapuntal; more complex rhythmic 
and tonal problems. 

SIGHT SINGING AND EAR 
TRAINING IV. Harmonic 
groups; advanced problems in mod- 
ulation, rhythmic irregularities. 
DANCE ORCHESTRA AR- 
RANGING I. Writing of modern 
four-part harmony; elementary 
voicing of instruments. 

DANCE ORCHESTRA AR- 
RANGING II. Advanced course. 
Prerequisite: Dance Orchestra Ar- 
ranging I or equivalent in practical 
experience. Writing for brass and 
reed sections. 

DANCE ORCHESTRA AR- 
RANGING III. Application of 
fundamentals presented in Dance 
Orchestra Arranging I and II; prob- 
lems of voicing, and actual con- 
struction of complete arrangements 
for standard dance orchestra. 
DANCE ORCHESTRA AR- 
RANGING IV. Advanced §ar- 
ranging covering all phases of the 
popular music field; special empha- 
sis on full dance orchestra (includ- 
ing strings, unusual instruments, 
etc.) 

DANCE ORCHESTRA PIANO. 
Dance Orchestra piano procedure; 
relationship as a rhythm and mel- 
ody instrument; improvisation of a 
given melody against a given chord 
structure, analysis of individual 
styles and recommendations for a 
more effective performance. | 
DANCE ORCHESTRA PRO- 
CEDURE. Exploiting the various 
instruments; selection of music; es- 
sentials of good leadership; orches- 
tra ethics; rehearsal technique; in- 
terpretation of styles of dance mu- 
sic; survey of omnipresent prob- 
lems in orchestra organization and 
administration. 

BAND. Five rehearsals weekly, 
covering standard band literature, 
original compositions and arrange- 
ments. 


DANCE ORCHESTRA. Five re- 





hearsals weekly, covering style of 
section and solo work; stock, stan- 
dard, and special arrangements. 
CHORUS. One rehearsal weekly, 
repertoire of standard music pub- 
lished for male chorus. 

REED ENSEMBLE. Saxophone 
and clarinet sections are taught in- 
terpretation of both concert and 
present-day dance music. 

BRASS ENSEMBLE. Brass sec- 
tions are taught interpretation of 
both concert and present-day dance 
music. 

RHYTHMIC INTERPRETA- 
TION. The problems of difficult 
rhythms explained. Articulation and 
modern dance figures analyzed. 
SECTIONAL WARM-UPS. Each 
day begins with sectional warm-up 
period for each instrument, under 
the guidance of an instructor. 
GENERAL TRAINING 
COURSE. (GTC) _ Regulations, 
routine, and characteristics of 
ships; general training that pre- 
pares a man for duty aboard ship. 
PETTY OFFICER TRAINING 
COURSE. (POTC) Designed to 
prepare men for advancement in 
rating, special duties of petty offi- 
cers and qualifications thereof. 
NAVY REGULATIONS. Duties 
of musicians, drum - majoring, 
marching band drills and evolu- 
tions. 


AFTER GRADUATION 


Graduation from the U. S. Navy 
School of Music starts our young 
Navy musician on an exciting and 
adventurous life. His newly formed 
band has begun to show the results 
of the many arduous hours of prac- 
tice and rehearsal, and a spirit of 
musical comradeship already has 
been evidenced among his ship- 
mates. 

Navy bands serve aboard air- 
craft carriers, battleships, and cruis- 
ers; they are with naval forces in 
Europe, China, Japan, and in our 
island possessions; and they are at 
shore stations in the many naval 
establishments in the United States. 
Their musical duties vary with the 
particular activity to which they 
are assigned. A typical week's du- 
ties might include a parade, two or 
three concerts, a dance for the 
crew, background music for a stage 
show, and several rehearsals. Many 
times, several unit bands from ships 
or stations combine to play concerts 
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or to parade for some civic func- 
tion. 


School-of-Music graduates have 
participated in many history-mak- 
ing events. A Navy band was 
aboard the USS AUGUSTA at the 
signing of the Atlantic Charter. 
Another unit played honors while 
high ranking officers of the Allied 
Nations were ‘piped’ abroad the 
USS MISSOURI anchored in Tok- 
yo Bay, for the signing of the Japa- 
nese surrender. Broadcasts, ema- 
nating from most of the large cities 
of the United States and from Al- 
lied and occupied countries, are 
part of the life of every Navy mu- 
sician. The strains of music from 
Navy bands have been heard 
around the world. 


Graduation from the school is 
the culmination of the student's for- 
mal training. The progress of his 
musical career in the Navy now 
rests in his own hands. The ambi- 
tious musician continues his daily 
practice, and the improvement in 
his playing gives him the added 
incentive necessary to pursue the 
path toward musical success. Hav- 
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Vision of pioneering days when a great caravan 
crossed the Alleghenies. 


WILDERNESS ROAD 


New, Exciting Works for Band! 


ing decided on such a course, he 
may earn for himself a chair in 
the U. S. Navy Band or the U. S. 
Naval Academy Band, for these 
two organizations represent heights 
to which every Navy musician can 
aspire. A special course of instruc- 
tion at the School of Music pre- 
pares outstanding musicians who 
display leadership for eventual as- 
signment as conductors of their 
own bands. 

If the “civilian” world still beck- 
ons, however, the list of former 
Navy musicians now successful in 
the profesisonal field attests to the 
thoroughness of the training and 
professional experience gained by 
a tour of duty in the Navy. 


HOW TO APPLY 


Young men who have musical 
talent and have played in their 
high school band or orchestra may 
obtain an application blank from 
their nearest Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion or write to the Officer-in- 
Charge, U. S. Navy School of Mu- 
sic, U. S. Naval Receiving Station, 
Washington 25, D. C. The com- 
pleted application is returned to the 





Recruiting Station where a prelim- 
inary physical examination deter- 
mines if the candidate is qualified 
for service in the Navy. It is then 
sent to Washington for examina- 
tion and evaluation. If approved, 
the applicant is sent to Washing- 
ton, D. C., at government expense 
for an audition. 


At this audition, the candidate 
must display proficiency on his in- 
strument in sight-reading, techni- 
cal facility, quality, attack, 
rhythmic sense, and knowledge of 
the rudiments of music. In general, 
three or four years of high school 
band or orchestra experience should 
qualify the applicant for the exam- 
ination. The candidate 
is then enlisted at the Recruiting 
Station in Washington, D. C., and 
transferred to the Naval Training 
Center in Great Lakes, Illinois, 
near Chicago. Here he will learn 
the fundamentals of life in the 
Navy. On completion of this train- 
ing period he will be returned to 
Washington for an intensive course 


at the Navy School of Music. Men 


tone 


successful 


New march by the greatest living bandmaster. 


ON GUARD 


Composed for band by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Composed for band by ELIE SIEGMEISTER 


Full Band $3.50 


Based on the wild and rhythmically intoxicating 


chants of Afro-Cuban rituals. 


CANTO YORUBA’ 


Composed for band by PEDRO SANJUAN 


Symphonic Band $9.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.35 


Full Band $6.50 


A gay throbbing picture of circus life. 


Symphonic Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 


Extra Parts $.30 


Full Band $2.00 


Condensed Conductor's Score $.40 
Extra Parts $.20 


A chorale prelude in a mood of peace and calm. 


DOXOLOGY 


Full Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 
SATB Choral Arrangement $.20 


Extra Parts $.40 


Composed for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


Symphonic Band $7.50 
Extra Parts $.35 


Three contrasting selections from the engaging 


‘Music for Children.”’ 


COMEDIANS’ GALLOP 


by DMITRI KABALEVSKY 
Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


Symphonic Band $5.00 


Full Band $3.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 
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Extra Parts $.30 


SUMMER DAY SUITE 


by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


Full Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 


S¥mphonic Band $7.50 
Extra Parts $.35 
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FIRST SEASONAL MEETING 
HALLAS MUSIC TEACHERS 


In Dallas, Saturday evening, Oc- 
tober 2, the Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation observed their reassembly 
for the season which had been 
launched a week before with pres- 
entation of teachers from thirty- 
six studios. 


The home of Miss Hazel Cobb, 
Composer - Teacher, 3521 Cornell, 
Highland Park, was the place of 
the meeting. The short business 
meeting was presided over by the 
President, Virginia France. The 
attractive New Year Books were 
presented to the membership for 
their observation of the program 
as outlined for the current, profes- 
sional season. 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan was the 
out-of-city guest for the occasion. 
He spoke briefly to the group on 
the ‘work being accomplished in 
the state toward forming district 
associations which are to include 
the teachers of the smaller towns. 


The music program for the meet- 
ing was provided by the Dallas 
chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota Music 
Sorority. The latter was represent- 
ed by Miss Nancy Dawes, Pianist. 
Miss Dawes played three groups, 
(a) Two Chopin Nocturnes (b) a 
Schumann Arabasque, Gavotte, 
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VIRGINIA FRANCE 


Prokofieff (c) Brahms Rhapsody, 
Capriccio and Intermezzo. Miss 
Dawes artistry and poise in playing 
is of the caliber of the Concert 
State. However for the time-being 
she is a pianist who is content with 
the praise and appreciation of those 
who hear her in her own locality. 


—__—_ 4 
GAMBLE SELLS CATALOGUE 


Remick Music Corp., a member 
firm of Music Pb. Holding Corp., 
has announced the purchase of the 
Catalog of Gamble Hinged Music 
Company of Chicago. 
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trumpet & piano 


Sonata for violin and piano 


Seven Moods for Brass Quartet 


i 1716 Sansom Street 
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New and Original Compositions 


American 


Vincent Persichetti I 
The Hollow Men for trumpet and string orchestra 
Score 1.25, Parts 1.25, Each extra string pt. 25, 


Arnold Cornelissen 
Virgil Thomson 
Synthetic Waltzes for 2 pianos 4 hands 
Herman M. Parris 
(2 trumpets in Bb, horn in F, trombone) score & parts. 


Four Rhapsodies for Brass Ensemble 


(4 horns in F, 3 trumpets in Bb, 3 trombones, tuba) 


| ELKAN-VOGEL 


Composers | 





1.00 | 
3.00 | 


2.50 


score & parts 5.00 


Oe <s 


| 
3.50 
| 
| 


Lae. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








YALE UNIVERSITY 
GLEE CLUB 


The Yale University Glee Club, 
one of the oldest collegiate singing 
groups in this country, will conduct 
tours of the East and Midwest dur- 
ing 1948-49 and is contemplating 
an European trip next summer. 

During the course of its trips, 
the Glee Club also will appear at 
Carnegie Hall in New York and 
Symphony Hall in Boston. 


In the Christmas season the or- 
ganization, with a total of about 
50 voices was heard in Albany and 
Syracuse, Detroit, Toledo, Grand 
Rapids, and Chicago. In addition 
to Carnegie Hall and Symphony 
Hall, the Glee Club will sing in 
Englewood and Newark, N. J., next 
Spring. 

Other engagements scheduled by 
the Yale Glee Club include: appear- 
ances in Greenwich, Conn., Larch- 
mont, N. Y., a Yale-Princeton foot- 
ball week-end concert, a joint con- 
cert with the Harvard Glee Club 
in Cambridge, the Yale Junior Prom 
Concert and the Commencement 
Concert. 

The Glee Club tentatively plans 
its fifth European tour. In 1928, 
1932, 1936 and 1939 the group vis- 
ited Europe and appeared in Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, Budapest, Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen, Riga and many 
other cities. The itinerary for the 
proposed tour has not yet been 
completed. 

Since 1849 the Yale Glee Club 
has been under the direction of four 
men. Marshall Bartholomew, Direc- 
tor since 1921, has led the group 
to two National Championships in 
the Intercollegiate Glee Club Con- 
tests and numerous victories in re- 
gional singing competitions. 

Mr. Bartholomew was graduated 
from the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale in 1907. He later turned 
his attentions again to music, his 
early love. He continued his studies 
at Yale, the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Conservatory of 
Music in Berlin. 

In his years at Yale he has car- 
ried out two projects which had 
long captivated his imagination, in- 
cluding: 

(continued on page 51) 
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OCY L. DOWNS, PIANIST 
LISTS MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


There are three women’s musi- 
cal clubs here (all federated): The 
Rossini Club, which is the oldest 
women's club in the country (In- 
corporated in 1871); the Mac Dow- 
ell Club; and the Marston Club. 
There is one men’s club—the Kotz- 
schmar Club. Then there are two 
clubs for student members — the 
Junior and Student Rossini Clubs. 

There are three choral organiza- 
tions: The Portland Men's Singing 
Club, The Polyphonic Society and 
the women’s chorus, all of which 
give two or three concerts annually. 

The Portland Symphony orches- 
tra (about eighty pieces) with Dr. 
Russell Ames Cook, Conductor, 
was organized twenty-five years 
ago and gives three or four con- 
certs a year, with both local and 
outside artists as soloists. 

For professionals, there is the 
Portland Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and a chapter of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. 

We have had the Community 
Concerts for many years, the open- 
ing one for this year to be in Oc- 
tober with the New York Philhar- 
monic. 

In the summer months there are 
municipal organ concerts at City 
Hall, open free to the public, given 
by both local organists and nation- 
ally known guest organists. 

The summer of 1947 marked the 
opening of the new South Portland 
War Memorial Music Shell where 
concerts are held each week in the 
summer. A fifty-piece orchestra per- 
forms, and we have many outside 
artists as well as local. | was one 
of the soloists this past summer. 

As for myself, I have been teach- 
ing privately for seventeen years, 
along with much public solo and 
trio work. | am a graduate of the 
Felix Fox Piano School of Boston; 
studied with Rudolph Ganz at Chi- 
cago Musical College; and also with 
Isidor Philipp and Robert Casade- 


sus at Fontainbleau, France. 


—- ae 
The Southwestern Musician 
published monthly. 
12 issues for $2.00— 
24 issues for 3.00 
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WINIFRED BEDFORD, 
PIANIST OPENS NEW 


BALLAS STUDIOS 


Expansion is the order of the 
day in the educational as well as 
in the business world. Winifred 
Bedford reports that she has moved 
to more spacious quarters on Paci- 
fic Avenue where two studios have 
been leased. Moreover, she has en- 
gaged the services of two assistant 
teachers in the person of Ann Coop- 
er and Mary Jane Johannes. Miss 
Bedford spent the month of Aug- 
ust in study and vacationing in Cal- 
ifornia. 








LATIN-AMERICAN 
CONCERT ARTISTS 


In a preview of his forthcoming 
first American tour, Ernesto Le- 
cuona, the famed Latin-American 
composer of “Malaguena”, “Anda- 
lucia’, ‘““Siboney”’ and nearly five 
hundred other classical and popu- 
lar works, will appear with a com- 
pany of Latin-American artists in 
three programs of musical enter- 
tainment during the month of No- 
vember. The programs are sche- 
duled for Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 20; Constitution Hall, 
Washington, on Monday evening, 
November 22; and the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia on Tuesday, 
November 23. 

Not concerts in the strict sense 
of the term, and by no means con- 
ventional variety shows, the eve- 
nings will feature the great com- 
poser in performances of his own 
and other outstanding piano pieces. 
His company of dancers, singers 
and pianists will demonstrate the 
talents which have won them ac- 
claim from North and Latin-Amer- 
ican audiences. 

These will be the first public ap- 
pearances of Mr. Lecuona in the 
United States since his memorable 
“Good Neighbor” concert at Car- 
negie Hall on Cuban Independence 
Day, October 10, 1943 


Are You Familiar with 





| >) TOUCH TECHNIQUE, 4 tego: De 


This phenomenally successful new book describes clearly and read 
ably the technique of ten touches for every pianist used and taught 
over the years by GUY MAIER in his famous Piano Workshops 
Mrs. Dee has made this gold mine of valuable information easily 
available to the alert teacher and pupil $1.00 





ANI 
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NOW... 


Mrs. Dee is hard at work on a companion volume that will go one 


step further . 


. make these techniques even easier to use and to 


teach. She is preparing detailed analyses of well-known and widely 
used teaching pieces, in grades 2 through 4, applying these Maier 
touches to the solos, measure by measure. As yet un-named, it will 
be available early in 1949. WATCH FOR IT! 


CLAYTON F. 


235 South Wabash Avenue 


SUMMY CO. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Schmitz 


(continued from page 8) 


When in such a system there is 
found evidence that the composer 
observed certain rules of melody 
writing; such as the obligation of 
certain degrees of the scale to move 
to some other specific degrees be- 
cause of an intended attraction be- 
tween such degrees; it becomes 
evident that the performance must 
stress this kinship; it also is evi- 
dent that the performer should not 
play in such a way as to render 
impossible for the listener to hear 
the evidence of their truly integrat- 
ed functions. 

To state precisely what the re- 
quirements are for a good interpre- 
tation of Bach one must possess 
full knowledge of rules of counter- 
point evolved by the very process 
of composition as employed by 
Bach. Then through this knowl- 
edge, one may retrace all of the 
stresses intended by the composer 
according to this method, and one 
may then treat such stresses as in- 
tentional; that is, setting them into 
evidence in the performance and, 
thereby, expressing the emotional 
content of such music. 

These stresses are the product of 
the emotional impulses of the com- 
posers and their importance widely 
transcends all such trite considera- 
tions as playing in even time with 
monotone dynamism. 


In music, and in its performance, 
as well as for its artistic expression, 
the most important factor seems to 
be what is popularly called “‘the 
message, 


What is this message? It can be 
any of many varied moods, rang- 
ing from absolute objectivism to 
subjectivism. But in the ultimate 
analysis, all of it is emotional, that 
is, essentially characteristic of hu- 
man life: it is human and emotional. 
We must remember that even aus- 
terity and asceticism are potentially 
rich in emotion of a type contradis- 
tinct with other such emotions as 
may be expressed by extrovert com- 
posers. 

The range between the two is 
great. But all of it is valid from the 
human viewpoint. Civilization has 
educated us to find more beauty 
in those emotions which are organ- 
ized and contained within ranges 
determined by various conceptions 
of aesthetics. This has tended to 
make music more mysterious and 
even tend to make it more distant 
from public appreciation. Yet we 
ought never to forget that even 
though tainted by stylistic rule, the 
essential factor in such music is 
emotion—be it austere or boister- 
ous. 


That emotion, be it subtle or ob- 
vious, must be retraced by all good 
interpreters. And the efficient way 
to do so is through a study of all 











660 JUBILATION WALTZ 
(From Hansel and Gretel) 

661 KING'S PRAYER (Lohengrin) 

662 TO-MORROW (Morgen) 


665 BRIDAL SONG 
666 VLTAVA (The River Moldau) 








663 A SONG OF PRAISE (A I'Eglise) 
664 FROLICS OF THE LABORERS 
(From A Midsummer-Night's Dream) F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy .18 


(From “The Rustic Wedding” Symphony) 


Sample copies and complete catalog of 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 


FROM THE MASTERS 


A Series of Great Choral Melodies 
Newly arranged for Mixed Voices 


BRUNO REIBOLD 
and 


PETER W. DYKEMA 
659 RUSTIC HOLIDAY (Humoresque) 


P. I. Tschaihovsky .18 


Engelbert Humperdinck .18 
Richard Wagner .18 
Richard Strauss .18 

Gabriel Pierne .15 


Carl Goldmark .15 
B. Smetana .18 
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the individual systems of the com- 
poser's style as born from such es- 
sential impulses of whatever type 
of emotion the composer possessed, 
or was possessed by. (Not all stu- 
dents, even when very brilliant in 
examinations, understand what 
their studies deal with). 


A survey of thousands of stu- 
dents over a quarter of a century 
permits acquaintance with various 
methodologies and seems to indi- 
cate that most theoretical subjects 
related to music become somewhat 
isolated within their own little 
“niches” and fail to reintegrate into 
music;—that very music from which 
these subjects have been extracted 


We find quantities of good stu- 
dents who can do a fair harmonic 
analysis;—or a good formal analy- 
sis;—who know the rules of coun- 
terpoint according to Bach; — or 
according to Palestrina;—and know 
the history of music, but upon closer 
scrutiny many of these students 
have merely memorized the rules in 
order to get through the hurdles 
for an academic degree. But their 
knowledge remains unemployed — 
dead material, graduated into a 
forgotten shelf. This may be be- 
cause its live significance has not 
been nurtured in them. 


Another aspect of musical life 
tends to further encourage this pro- 
cess, considering the acquisition of 
money, in as short a time as pos- 
sible, the highest goal of life, which 
is also true in most other fields 
of endeavor. It is easier to fulfill 
this goal by flattering the taste of 
a massive public of limited educa- 
tion than to realize such a goal by 
trying to educate this public. The 
massive public is more easily im- 
pressed by the sensational than by 
the beautiful. This also affects the 
viewpoint of many students. This 
entire process lowers the standard 
of music as an art destined to ex- 
press beauty. In due time, it may 
destroy the true significance of mu- 
sic as an art and leave to it only 
the circus significance of superficial 
entertainment. 

It is not that we do not possess 
many painstaking musicians, good 
teachers; good performers; and 
bright musicologists, but the quan- 
tity of people “dabbling” with mu- 
sic; mutilating it, and speculating 
on it, leaves the enlightened quan- 
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tity in such a small minority that 
it is rather the unenlightened group 
that is successful in ruling the des- 
tinies of music from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents—they act ac- 
cording to the dictates of, so called, 


“pure business.’ Such people are 
not generally conversant with the 
integrity of art. 

It is quite evident that the minor- 
ity of good educators have a hard 
task to accomplish. Basically, they 
must seek to create students who 
are interested in knowledge for the 
sake of useful knowledge and not 
merely in that temporary knowl- 
edge destined for momentary per- 
iods of examinations or a degree. 
We need specialized knowledge 
which can and must integrate itself 
back into its source. Analysis with- 
out synthesis becomes an incom- 
plete education, which easily loses 
its fundamental meaning. 

It is not that an academic de- 
gree is not a very good thing... . 
Indeed, it is! But only as a mile- 
stone within a process of education, 
not as a label on the basis of which 
one may get a job. 

It is to be hoped that all of the 
theoretical musical subjects may 
eventually be reintegrated within 
the curriculum in such a fashion as 
to permit students never to forget 
that such subjects are a component 
part temporarily separated from 
music but having their principal 
significance in a conscious reinte- 
gration into music. Such subjects 
must help us to recreate the beauty 
which we want and need and which 
is found in master-works created 
by supersensitive human beings. 

If the task is very arduous, still 
we must win. If we have to die 
before the victory: it will have been 
a wonderful way of living, with an 
incredibly satisfactory reward. 


——_4.—_—_- 


Dumesnil 
(continued from page 16) 

young pianists play erratically. The 
study of solfeggio is not given the 
place which it ought to have, and 
there is too much ‘guessing’ at the 
value of notes and rests. The Dal- 
croze Eurhythmics may be used as 
a substitute for solfeggio; they are 
effective because the body is used 
as a medium for the assimilation 
of the beat. Here I would like to 
make a few quotations: 
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1. “One must put the true fin- 
ger on the true key, on the 
true beat.” 

2. ‘What is most necessary in 
music, what is most difficult, 
is the tempo.” 

3. “Play on time, always on 
time. The playing of certain 
virtuosi is uneven, like the 
steps of a man who is intoxi- 
cated.” 

4. “The left hand must be like 
an orchestral conductor; it 
must never give an impression 
of insecurity.” 

Sensible, isn’t it? Well, it ought 
to be, for it was Bach who wrote 
No. 1—Mozart, No. 2—Schumann, 
No. 3—and Chopin, No. 4. 

Now let us turn to some other 
aspects of piano study, to certain 
dangers which lie here and there 
along the road and could be avoid- 
ed through a little intelligence and 
self-criticism. I refer especially to 
the desire of students to play pieces 
that are beyond the limit of their 
possibilities. Then their playing be- 
comes unruly and confused. It 
should be made clear to such stu- 
dents-—and also their parents who 
are often responsible—that to play 
an easy piece well is more artistic 
than to stumble and labor through 
a very difficult one. One ought to 
resist a pupil who, hardly able to 
play properly an elementary etude 
by Czerny, wants to take up a Cho- 





pin “Polonaise” (opus 53, of 
course), or the “2nd Rapsody” by 
Liszt. 

Interpretation is another impor- 
tant matter. Here also the path is 
fraught with danger. Too few stu- 
dents have an exact idea of what 
the word ‘style’ really means. 

Style is the interpretation of each 
work according to the thought 
which created it. One ought to be- 
come acquainted with this thought, 
and also with the personality of 
the authors, with the surroundings 
in which they lived, with the con- 
ditions prevailing during their time 
in the world of art and letters, even 
with the political events which may 
have had a share in their inspira- 
tion. Think of Beethoven, Bona- 
parte, and the “Eroica’—of Cho- 
pin, George Sand, and Alfred de 
Musset—-of Debussy and those glo- 
rious years when in Paris the 
things of the mind passed ahead of 
those purely materialistic. 

Thus it becomes possible to live 
with the masters, to delve into their 
souls, to play their works intelli- 
gently, poetically, or impulsively, 
without letting exaggeration, affec- 
tation, or ‘‘over-interpreting mar 
the performance. Too many stu- 
dents indulge in excesses, and play 
Mozart like Chopin, Beethoven like 
Schumann, and Debussey like Gersh- 
win. Simplicity is a quality often 
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seldom observed. 


mentioned but 
Traditions ought to be followed 
more faithfully. What would the 
masters say if they heard certain 
renditions of today and the liber- 


ties taken by many _ interpreters 
who treat their works like an ex- 
perimental ground, inventing a new 
shading here, a new tempo there 
in order to be ‘‘different.” One 
must also refrain from playing too 
fast or too loud. A piano is not a 
racing track on which records are 
established. Mannerisms or eccen- 
tricities should likewise be banished 
as soon as they appear, and a quick 
return to better taste should be 
made. 

While practicing, tone produc- 
tion must be watched meticulously. 
An expressive, colorful tone is one 
of the highest assets in piano play- 
ing. In a few pianists it is inborn. 
Others play dry and brittle. It is 
a teacher's permanent duty to show 
the latter how to improve their tone 
through listening to themselves with 
keenest attention. 


Pedalling should be the object of 


prolonged experimentation. It is 
impossible for a composer or an 
editor to indicate pedalling exactly 
as it is performed, above all in 
modern compositions and in De- 
bussy where “fragmentary” pedal- 
ling must be used. Whatever mark- 
ings we see are to be taken as 
“hints,’ and evaluated according- 
ly. The final judge is our ear, and 
whenever there is confusion it is 
always due to an excess of the 
pedal. 

Before closing, and since many 
of my young readers will make 
professorship their life career, may 
I state the following: 

A good teacher should have no 


ntinued on page 47) 
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HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 
The United States Navy Band 


came to Brownwood, Texas Octo- 
ber 21, under the combined spon- 
sorship of Howard Payne College 
and the American Legion, the lat- 
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ter under the commandership of 
Earl Tate, outstanding young busi- 
ness and civic leader of Brown- 
wood. The Band under the conduc- 
torship of Lt. Commander Charles 
Brendler ‘gave two of the great- 
est concerts the people of this city 
have ever been privileged to hear.” 
Gib Sandefer, a popular and great- 
ly-loved Texan, is manager of the 
Band. 

While sponsoring the Navy 
Band Concerts, the Music Depart- 
ment of Howard Payne College un- 
der the leadership of Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan integrated the occasion in- 
to a double-featured attraction for 
surrounding towns by organizing 
a clinic for High School Bands. 
The Clinic Band comprised mem- 
bers of the local college band with 
representative players from the 
guest bands supplementing for des- 
ignated periods of time. Seven 
pieces listed for 1949, by the 
TMEA contest committee were 
used as clinical studies. 


The invited guest clinician was 
Dr. Russell Wiley, Conductor of 
the University of Kansas Band and 
Orchestra. At the last moment due 
to a change in dates for the Home- 
coming scheduled for the univer- 
sity, Dr. Wiley was forced to can- 
cel his engagement. Dr. D. O. 
Wiley, Conductor of the well- 
known Texas Tech Bands, and 
brother of Dr. Russell Wiley, sub- 
stituted for the latter. More than 
one-thousand high school students 
attended the clinic and the Navy 
Band matinee concert. 


The clinic was concluded by a 
Massed-Band Parade through the 
city of Brownwood. This had been 
well-planned and advertised in ad- 
vance and was witnessed by an 
estimated crowd of twenty-thou- 
sand people. Chester Parks, Direc- 
tor of the local College Band, 
served as co-ordinator of the Clinic 


and Parade. 


The following Bands and their 
directors were present: Bangs, Her- 
man Triggs; Brady, Douglass Fry: 
Breckenridge, Alton Roan; Brown- 
wood, Conway King; Burnet, Ber- 
tram B. Geeslin; Coleman, Byron 
Gray, Comanche, M. T. Camp; 
Comyn, Chas. Tungstall; Dublin, 
Paul Forgey; Eden, L. H. Parker: 
Eastland, T. R. Atwood; Gold- 
thwaite, Boyd Hunt; Gorman, 
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Chas. Tungstall; Lampasas Senior 
High, A. B. Ronald; Lampasas Jun- 
ior High, Mrs. A. B. Ronald; Ma- 
son, J. G. (Pop) Stanley; Menard, 
]. B. Hendricks; Richland Springs, 
1. M. Green; Santa Anna, T. K. 
Martin; San Saba, E. N. Shepherd; 
and Stephenville, Claude A. Kneiff, 
'r. Three college bands were in- 
cluded, also: Daniel Baker, and 
Howard Payne Colleges, Brown- 
wood; and John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College, Stephenville, Texas. 

Don W. Morton, Head of the 
Division of Fine Arts, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, was a 
guest of Dr. Harlan for the Clinic 
and Matinee Concert. The John 
Tarleton Agricultural College Mili- 
tary Band, directed by Randolph 
F..ster, was used as the escort Band 
to accompany the U. S. Navy Band 
as the latter entered Brownwood. 
Many High School officials and 
patrons accompanied their respec- 
tive Bands to the Clinic and con- 


certs. 

—— 
A & M COLLEGE OF 
OHLAHOMA 


During the first semester in the 
Department of Music at the Okla- 
homa A and M College, the fol- 
lowing musical events will tran- 
spire: October 9, Popular Series B 
Allied Arts program—Phil Spitalny 
and his All-Girls Orchestra; Oc- 
tober 18, Series A Allied Arts-Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, with Mr. Shaw 
conducting a clinic during the day 
on the campus; October 28, College 
Orchestra Concert, Prof. Frank 
Hladky, Conductor; November 1, 
Series A Allied Arts-Ebe Stignani, 
Mezzo-Soprano; November 8, Fac- 
ulty Recital, Yvonne Tait, ‘Cellist; 
November 15, Series B Allied Arts- 


Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians; 
November 18-19- Department of 
Music Opera; November 22-23, 


Tour by Men's Glee Club; De- 
cember 7, Faculty Recital - John 
Moore, Pianist; December 9 - 10, 
17th Annual Band Clinic, Hugh 
McMillen, Guest Conductor; De- 
cember 14, Choral Club Christmas 
Concert, L. N. Perkins, Conductor; 
December 15, Series A Allied Arts- 
Michalangeli, Pianist; December 19, 
Symphonic Choir Christmas pro- 
gram, Prof. Paul T. Klingstedt, 
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Conductor; January 5, Series A Al- 
lied Arts—Martial Singher, Bari- 
tone; January 6-7, Second tour by 
Men's Glee Club; January 11, Sen- 
ior Recital, Thomas Hardin, Trom- 
bonist; January 13, Men's Glee 
Club, "L. N. Perkins, Conductor; 
January 14, Series B Allied Arts- 
Whittemore & Lowe, Duo-Pianists; 
January 18, Women's Glee Club 
Concert, Luella Nietz, Conductor; 
and January 21, Seventh Annual 
Vocal Festival, Noble Cain, Guest 
Conductor and Clinician. 

The following are new members 





of the faculty for the year 1948-49: 
Miss Luella Nietz, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Voice; Mr. Roger Wid- 
der, Instructor in Woodwind In- 
struments; and Miss Aileen Hughes, 
Instructor in Music and Humani- 
ties. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The music circles of Austin are 
welcoming into their midst the in- 
coming concert artists and scholars 
of the University of Texas Depart- 
ment of Music faculty. Chairman 
E. William Doty has now on his 
staff this year, an internationally 
known two concert 
violinists, a rising young composer 
and a sperialist in public school 
music. 


musicologist, 


Dr. Otto Kinkeldey is prominent 
among the musicologists and scho- 
lars of this generation. He has been 
Chief of the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library for a 
great many years and several times 
professor of music at Cornell. 

After receiving his doctorate at 
the University of Berlin, he became 
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lecturer in musicology and Royal 
Prussian Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, Germany. He is the 
author of the definitive work on 
sixteenth century music, ORGEL 
AND KLAVIER IN DER MUSIK 
DES XVI JAHRHUNDERYIS, and 
the editor of volumes 46 and 47 of 
the DENKMAIER DEUTSCH- 
NER TONKUNST, well known to 


all music scholars. 


Alfio V. Pignotti, who resigned 
his post as concertmaster of the 
San Antonio Symphony in order 
to accept appointment as associate 
professor of violin at the Univer- 
sity, is nationally known as a con- 
cert violinist. He will be heard in 
chamber music and University 
String Quartet programs this year. 


Before coming to Texas, he was 
a member of the Gordon String 
Quartet of outstanding reputation 
in the country and of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra. He has 
specialized in chamber _ music 
coaching under such famous mas- 
ters as Jacques Gordon, William 
Kroll and Luigi Sylva. 


Assistant professor of composi- 
tion and orchestration, LOUIS 
ALFRED MENNINL, is one of the 
brilliant group of young composers 
from the Eastmen School of Music 
who have been on the University 
music faculty. Mr. Mennini's ‘Ari- 
oso for Strings’ has been pro- 
grammed by the N. B. C. network 
for the Orchestras of Nation broad- 
casts and by the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and Oklahoma Symphony 
orchestras. Another of his compo- 
sitions, ‘Allegro Energico,’ was 
featured at the Festival of Amer- 
ican Music at Rochester last year. 

ALBERT GILLIS, assistant pro- 
fessor of strings, will be violist 
in the University String Quartet 
this year. His concert work includes 
performances with the New Haven 
Symphony, the positions of assist- 
ant concert-master of the Honolulu 
Symphony and first violinist of the 
Central Pacific String Quartet. He 
has recorded for the United States 
Office of War Information the 
Beethoven String Trios for broad- 
cast to foreign countries. 

Mr. Gillis was a member of the 
Yale University music faculty 
where he also received his bache- 
lor's and master’s degrees in mu- 
sic. Among his teachers have been 





Roy Harris, Paul Hindemith, Hugo 
Kortshak and Ferenc Molnar. 


BENJAMIN M. BAKKEGARD 
has joined the staff as assistant pro- 
fessor of music education. He re- 
ceived his doctor's degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1948. Before the war, 
he was instructor at the University 
of Minnesota Agricultural School. 


Although his chief interest is pub- 
lic school and church music, he has 
been a performer with orchestra 
and choral groups. Mr. Bakkegard 
was French horn player with the 
University of Minnesota and Co- 
lumbia University Symphony Or- 
chestras. He was a member of the 
330th A. S. F. Band for four years. 


FRANK ELSASS and JAY 
DIETZER, new appointees to the 
general faculty this term, have 
taught here previously. Frank EI- 
sass was assistant professor of 
brass instruments for the summer 
of 1947. Jay Dietzer has been as- 
sistant conductor of the University 
Symphony Orchestra for the past 
two years. 


— aii 


TEXAS A & I DEDICATED 
NEW ORGAN BY CONCERT 
OCTOBER i2th 


Dr. E. W. Doty, dean of the 

college of fine arts, Universiy tof 
Texas, and well-known American 
organist, presented a dedicatory 
organ recital in Jones Auditorium, 
Texas A&I College, October 12 at 
8:15 p.m. 
* The public was invited, and Dr. 
L. W. Chidester, A&I fine arts de- 
partment chairman, reported 
the following program: (1) Trum- 
pet Voluntary, Pursell; (2) Chorale 
Preludes by Bach, I Cry to Thee, 
and O Day so Full of Joy; (3) Ada- 
gio in A minor, Bach; (4) Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, Bach; (5) 
Pastorale, Franck; (6) Scherzetto, 
Paumann; (7) Aftonfrid, Hagg; and 
(8) Sportive Fauns, D’Antalffy. 

Dr. Doty also conducted an or- 
gan clinic Wednesday, October 13, 
in Jones Auditorium, where he dis- 
cussed “Music Appropriate for the 
Church Service,” “Hymn Playing 
and Accompanying.’ Church choir- 
masters and organists were invited 
guests for the occasion. 
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INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
GARDENS, MICHIGAN CITY, 
INDIANA 


International Friendship Gar- 
dens are, as the name implies, a 
collection of many types of gardens 
representing the leading nations of 
the World, and dedicated to inter- 
national friendship, unity and un- 
derstanding. They constitute a 
mammoth permanent horticultural 
and floricultural exposition and at- 
tract nature lovers from the four 
quarters of the earth. 

The Gardens are located in the 
heart of the Lake Michigan dunes 
country, in northern Indiana in 
what was once the haunt of the 
Pottawattomie Indians and where 
Father Marquette made friends 
with them in 1675. The famous 
Marquette Spring is still there, fur- 
nishing the water supply for Lake 
Lucerne, in the heart of which is 
located the stage of the Theater 
of Nations. 

International Friendship Gar- 
dens combine in one vast expanse 
of over 100 acres all the beauties 
of an extravagant Nature, amply 
aided and directed by the hand of 
man. The rolling sand hills of the 
typical Dunes country of Lake 
Michigan, heavily wooded as they 
are, furnish a lacy green back drop 
for the many scenic gardens laid 
out in the rich alluvial soil of Trail 
Creek valley. In every direction one 
may look he sees this wall of green 
in the distance, giving a sense of 
restful seclusion. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the Gardens is the provision 
made for cultural entertainment. 
Two outdoor theaters were created 
amid the trees and the flowers— 
the Little Symphony Theater for 
musicales and smaller attractions 
and the unique Theater of Nations, 
the stage of which is built on an 
island in a small lake in whose still 
waters is reflected the movement 
of the actors. The audience is seat- 
ed on the opposite shore of the 
lake and on the adjoining hillside 
which forms a natural amphitheater 
seating 5,000 spectators. 

Here the finest operatic, choral 
and orchestral productions are of- 
fered during the heart of the sum- 
mer season under the auspices of 
the International Friendship Gar- 
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dens Musical Festivals, Inc. These 

“music under the stars’ offerings 
attract music lovers from all over 
America. In fact, they are consid- 
ered well in the forefront of the 
list of six or eight similar outdoor 
theaters. 

The calendar of events for 1948 
were: (1) Artists’ Wet Paint Day; 
(2) Third Annual Eisteddfod, 1000 
Choral Voices in Concert; (3) 
Grand Opening Concert; (4) Op- 
era— ‘HANSEL AND GRETEL:;” 
(5) International Music Festival; 
(6) Opera— “TALES OF HOFF- 
MAN;” (7) Annual Garden Club 
Day; and (8) Cosmopolitan String 
Ensemble. 


—_—_-—_ 
SING HIGH AND SING LOW 
WILLIAM ERNEST BOSS 


A new book of the above caption 
by William Ernest Ross, Professor 
of Voice, University of Indiana, 
comprises forty-one short chapters 
and twenty-one illustrations and is 
designed for students as well as 
teachers. The following paragraph 
from the Preface of the book pre- 
sents an insight into the author's 
scope of thinking as regards the 
book: 

“This treatise is not meant to be 
argumentative. It presents a cor- 
related group of ideas, to which ex- 
ception could be taken on almost 
every point, but which have proved 
themselves in the development of 
the writer's own voice and in the 
development of other voices. It is 
presented with the hope that it will 
eliminate some of the chaos in the 
study of singing, or that the theo- 
ries presented will fit all teachers 
and students of singing. From the 
writer's point of view, however, the 
ideas presented offer the best re- 
sults in solving problems of qual- 
ity, diction, range, flexibility and 
agility, breathing, stage deport- 
ment and interpretation.” 

The book is stimulating if read- 
ers like to think while reading. The 
author has employed facts gained 
from research studies administered 
by himself as well as those directed 
by well-known laboratory techni- 
cians. Professor Ross is scholarly 
in his presentation; he does not ex- 
pect one-hundred per cent agree- 
ment and he is sincere in his con- 
clusions. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


NASM AT CHICAGO 


Fred Smith, chairman of NASM 
COMMISSION ON PUBLICITY, 
announces that the 25th anniver- 
sary of the National Association 
of Schools of Music will be cele- 
brated throughout the year 1949, 
beginning with the annual conven- 
tion to be held in the Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, December 27 to 31. 
The growth of the Association 
during the past quarter century has 
paralleled the phenomenal develop- 
ment of American music in all its 
phases. The epoch has witnessed 
the transformation of music from 
dilettantism and patronage into 
professionalism and industrial self 
sufficiency. 

Until after World War_I, music 
in America had existed chiefly as 
an imported product. In the 1920's 
the miracle of radio awakened and 
stimulated a mass appetite for mu- 
sic and, to the surprise of every- 
one, this mass appetite soon ex- 
pressed a very definite interest in 
the higher forms of music. Because 
of the increasing opportunities for 
musicians as performers and teach- 
ers, more and more high school 
graduates turned toward higher ed- 
ucation in music. 


The music schools of that day 
were modeled largely after Euro- 
pean conservatories, and faculty 
members of any note had completed 
their musical education in Europe. 
Meanwhile, music departments in 
colleges and universities were in- 
creasing rapidly. Curricula and 
standards were varied and irregu- 
lar. Earnest music educators be- 
came more and more disturbed by 
certain evil practices such as the 
unwarranted granting of honorary 
degrees for political purposes, mis- 
leading advertising, cut-rate tui- 
tions and unethical inducements of 
various qualities and quantities. 

The time had come for the ap- 
pearance of a strong, centralizing 
current of control, an organization 


capable of amalgamating the best 
interests and highest ideals of men 
and women in charge of music 
schools throughout the land..A 
nebulous feeling within the soul of 
America was beginning to express 
itself concretely in the conviction 
that the U.S.A. had outgrown its 
provincialism; that the sun had set 
upon the fetish of fountain heads 
of culture existing exclusively in 
Europe; and that music education 
in our country must inevitably at- 
tach itself to the modes, standards, 
and ideals of the American way 
of life — including the American 
educational system. 

With hearts full of dreams and 
hopes, with heads full of plans and 
purposes, and after much corre- 
spondence, conversation and a few 
smaller meetings, the top men from 
23 independent music _ schools 
gathered in a first general conven- 
tion held at Pittsburgh, October, 
1924, to originate and perpetuate 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music. Their first constructive 
purpose was to establish a uniform 
standard of courses leading to a 
Bachelor's degree in music. This 
four-year curriculum was based on 
the two-year Certificate course, 
relic of the borrowed European 
system of instruction. 

Perhaps the toughest and at the 
same time the most delicate prob- 
lem of the newly organized NASM 
arose on the horizon of contact 
with the American educational sys- 
tem and that system's groupings of 
accrediting agencies in higher edu- 
cation, such as the North Central 
and all those other agencies which 
were cogged into the American 
Council of Education. Like many 
another major worry in man’s life 
of struggle and endeavor, this an- 
ticipated trouble vanished quickly 
and unexpectedly; for it turned out 
that many colleges and universities 
were finding themselves harassed 
by the problems issuing from their 
comparatively new departments of 
music and their cries for help echo- 
ed from their agencies right into 
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the ears of the young and willing 


NASM. 


Thus it came to pass that music's 
youthful accrediting organization 
found easy entrance into the high- 
est Council even though the price 
of admission became payable with 
interest as the years rolled by. At- 
tachment to the ideals and princi- 
ples of colleges and universities 
meant the acceptance of.the Amer- 
ican notion of value in “a broad 
cultural background.” The price of 
admission was the addition of 18 
hours of academic subjects within 
the required total of 124. Just a 
year ago, at the NASM convention 
in Boston, an effort was made to 
increase the minimum of 18 hours 
to 24—but the trial balloon col- 
lapsed in a counter attack by those 
who claimed the right of music to 
its own values in culture, its heavy 
requirements in practice and in 
study. 


Many of those pioneers who set 
to work on the long overdue organ- 
ization and _ standardization of 
American music education values 
still live and labor in the cause— 
Howard Hanson of Eastman, Earl 
Moore of University of Michigan, 
Donald Swarthout of University of 
Kansas, John J. Hattstaedt of Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Chicago, Burnet 
Tuthill of Memphis College of Mu- 
sic, James T. Quarles of Univer- 
sity of Missouri. They have seen 
the NASM grow from a member- 
ship of 23 to 172 schools represent- 
ing a total enrollment of nearly 
200,000 students. They and their 
colleagues are in fanatical earnest 
‘on the great subject of music in 
America. They are zealots and so 
unwilling to break up the regular 
flow of teaching schedules that 
they convene annually during the 
Christmas holidays! 


The coming Chicago convention 
promises the traditional series of 
concentrated committee meetings, 
and the morning, afternoon and 
evening general sessions with em- 
phasis on problems old and new. 
The Commission on Curricula is 
still of utmost. importance but in 
recent conventions President Don- 
ald M. Swarthout has been inviting 
to the speaker's platform, more and 
more frequently, the pathfinders 
and explorers in new worlds of mu- 
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sical endeavor such as therapy, in- 
dustry and radio. 


A tentative program for NASM 
follows: (1) “Correlated Theory— 
a study of contents and methods of 
approach for successful class pres- 
entation’; (a) Laurel E. Anderson, 
University of Kansas, (b) Francis 
J. Pyle, Drake University, (c) Al- 
lan McHose, Eastman School of 
Music, and (d) Karl Ahrendt, Au- 
gustana College; discussion of (2) 
“Trends today in Graduate Work 
in Music’; Howard Hanson, East- 
man School of Music; (3) ““Audio- 
Visual Aids to the Teaching of 
Music—Talk and Demonstration”: 
James Nickerson, University of 
Kansas; (4) “NASM and the Situa- 
tion in Practice Room and Studio 
Pianos—a Survey”: Roland Dun- 
ham, University of Colorado; (5) 
“Available Phonograph Recordings 
in Unusual and Needed Music Lit- 
erature’: Russell V. Morgan, 
Cleveland, Ohio; (6) “Social Se- 
curity and the Teacher of Music”: 
Wa. MacPhail, MacPhail College 
of Music; (7) “General Education 
and Its Influence on the Music Cur- 
ricula": Thomas W. Williams, 
Knox College; (8) “UNESCO and 
Its Program to Now and Oppor- 
tunities for NASM Participation”: 
Howard Hanson, Eastman School 
of Music; (9) “A Full Session 
Monday P.M., December 27, de- 
voted to Problems in Music Study 
Below College Level, In Charge of 
NASM Committee on Preparatory 
Music”: Ralph E. Clewell, Chair- 
man, Western Reserve Academy; 
(10) ‘A recital Tuesday evening at 
Chicago Musical College of three 
recent ‘works’: (a) Sonata for 
Horn and Piano, Quincy Porter; 
(b) Sonata for Trombone and 
Piano, Robert Sanders; and (c) 
Concerto for Trumpet and Piano, 
Vittorio Giannini: this will be fol- 
lowed by social hour and refresh- 
ments. 


Considerable time given over to 
continuation and finishing up of 
Revision of NASM By-Laws and 
Constitution continued from Bos- 
ton Meeting of last year. Many 
musical events in joint meeting with 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion will be held. A Joint Banquet 
with distinguished speakers and 
musical program is set for Thurs- 
day evening, December 30. 
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DR. JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


PLANS FOR WESTMINSTER 


CHOIR COLLEGE 


At the opening 
Westminster .Choir College on 
Thursday, September 16th, Dr. 
John Finley Williamson, president, 
announced the appointment of Nor- 
mand Lockwood as head of the 
composition and theory department. 

Mr. Lockwood comes to West- 
minster Choir College from Colum- 
bia University where he has been 
a member of the staff of the school 
of general studies. He will continue 
in a part-time capacity at Colum- 
bia. He was formerly of the faculty 
at Oberlin College, was a Fellow 
of the American Academy in Rome, 
and a Guggenheim Fellow in Arts 
and Letters. This past year Mr. 
Lockwood was the recipient of a 
commission for an opera, “THE 
SCARECROW" given by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund of Columbia 
University. Mr. Lockwood's ar- 
ranging and composing is familiar 
to the radio audiences of Columbia 
through his work in the Columbia 
Workshop and Studio One. He is 
vice president of the national asso- 
ciation of the American Composers 
and Conductors and vice president 
of the American Composers Alli- 
ance. 

A student body of 420 taxes the 
facilities of the College to the ex- 
treme. A new building known as 
The Playhouse designed as an audi- 
torium, drama workshop and class- 
room building will be completed 
and in use very soon. Housing is 
still a major problem with more 
than half the student body living 
off campus in and around Prince- 
ton. The 15 organs are scheduled 
around the clock for lessons and 
practice to accommodate over 200 
organ students, one of the largest 
organ departments in the world. 
Dr. Alexander McCurdy is head 
of the department which also in- 
cludes Claire Coci, Clarence Sny- 


exercises of 





der and Dr. David Hugh Jones as 
teachers. 

The college is launching a finan- 
cial campaign to raise the necessary 
funds to enlarge facilities and alle- 
viate the necessity of a 24-hour 
schedule. The plans call for two 
dormitories, a classroom building, 
a studio building, a gymnasium and 
commons. 

The Westminster Choir, conduct- 
ed by John Finley Williamson, is 
scheduled for two major concert 
tours, in October and November in 
the midwest and Texas, in March 
to the South. In addition the 175- 
voice Westminster Choir will sing 
the Mahler Second Symphony and 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Bruno Walter. 


a A - 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION OF TEXAS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETS 


Dr. Nell Parmley, Deputy Super- 
intendent in charge of Music Edu- 
cation of the State Department of 
Education, called a meeting in Aus- 
tin of the advisory committee on 
curriculum standards for the train- 
ing of teachers, on the date of Oc- 
tober 16. The committee comprises 
representatives from every type of 
educational institution training 
teachers in Texas. It includes: Dr. 
T. Smith McCorkle, Texas Chris- 
tion University; Dr. E. W. Doty, 
University of Texas; Dr. Walter 
H. Hodgson, North Texas State 
College; Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 
Howard Payne College; Mr. Don 
W. Morton, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College, and Mr. Mozart 
Hammond, Houston Conservatory. 
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Soon to be released “Prayer” official collect of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, in a new musical setting. Just released: “The Toy Piano” 
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RAKE UNIVERSITY 
CHORAL PROGRAM 


Versatility is the keynote of the 
years program of choral activities 
on the Drake University campus in 
Des Moines, lowa. Stanford Hul- 
shizer is the enterprising Conduc- 
tor of these groups. 

Ranging from operas and ora- 
torios to popular modern music, the 
choral program provides for four 
separately organized choirs per- 
forming throughout the year on the 
campus, over the radio, to large 
downtown Des 
Moines, and on tours throughout 
the Midwest. 

All kinds of music are presented 
by these four choirs—liturgical and 
sacred compositions, madrigals, se- 
cular and folk songs as well as 
selections from operas, oratories, 
and the hit parade. Some 500 per- 
sons participated in the activities 
of the four choirs last year. 

One of these choirs is the All- 
University Chorus, which for 58 
years has presented Handel's ‘‘Mes- 
siah"’ at Christmastime. This pro- 
duction has become a tradition to 
which the whole city of Des Moines 
looks forward. Last December, the 
chorus, 500 strong, performed be- 
fore an audience of 4,300 in Des 
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Radio Theater. Three 


Moines’ 
thousand more persons were turned 
away. As a result of this, requests 
for additional performances of this 
production were made by music 
lovers in the city and appeared in 


the editorial page of the Des 
Moines Register, and so this year 
we are planning two performances 


of “The Messiah.” 

Each spring this chorus also pre- 
sents a major choral work. We are 
planning to present Bach's “‘Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew” 
next spring. In previous years Par- 
ker's ‘Hora Novissima’, Mendels- 
sohn's ‘Elijah’, “The Creation” by 
Haydn and other works have been 
produced. 

This chorus is composed of 
Drake students and is open to oth- 
ers in Des Moines who like to 
sing. It meets each Tuesday night 
in the school year. 

The Varsity Choir is composed 
of about 75 Drake students, mainly 
freshmen and sophomores. It makes 
many church appearances, takes 
part in the oratories, presents an 
annual choral program at the Uni- 
versity Christian Convocation and 
is heard frequently on radio broad- 
casts. Last March this choir and 
the Drake Choir broadcast Easter 
music over an NBC coast-to-coast 
hookup. Ralph Woodward, a new- 
comer to the Fine Arts faculty this 
year, is the director of the Varsity 
Choir. 

A third choral group is the Mad- 
rigal Singers, composed of ten ad- 
vanced students who study and 
present the songs of the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

The fourth choral group, the 
Drake Choir, is composed of about 
60 students, mostly upperclassmen. 
In addition to taking part in the 
oratories and radio broadcasts, this 
choir goes on a spring tour each 
year. Last April, this choir took a 
week-long tour through eastern 
lowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan, climaxing with a program be- 
fore the Music Educators National 
Conference in Detroit. 

The Drake Choir also prepares 
the presentation of “Night of Op- 
era’ which will be staged next 
spring for the sixth consecutive 
year. 

“Night of Opera” was inaugu- 
rated with the aid of Professor Gen- 


evieve Wheat Baal, head of the 
voice department, in 1944. The pro- 
duction consists of highlights from 
the outstanding operas and light 
operas. The scenes are all in cos- 
tume and are authentic. Last spring 
the production included highlights 
from “La Traviata’, “Boris Gou- 
dounow’’, “La Boheme”, “I Pagli- 
acci', and from several light operas. 
Usually, the production is staged on 
the campus for two or three nights 
and then goes on tour with the 
Drake Choir to cities in lowa and 


the Midwest. 


Formerly, we presented a com- 
plete opera each year, and after 
staging the entirety of such operas 
as ‘Martha’, ‘Faust’, “Carmen”, 
and “Il Trovatore’’, we felt that 
we would achieve more audience 
appeal and at the same time achieve 
as much real training and experi- 
ence for our singers by cutting out 
the long recitatives, and concentrat- 
ing on the real high points from 
these operas. 


In five years of presenting “Night 
of Opera”, we have found that it 
has done a great deal in Des 
Moines, lowa, and adjoining states 
toward popularizing opera with 
high school students and others in 
the community. 


In addition to these four choirs, 
organized in the College of Fine 
Arts, there are three professional 
music fraternities — Sigma Alpha 
lota, Mu Phi Epsilon, and Phi Mu 
Alpha—which also sponsors choirs 
and present outstanding campus re- 
citals. 


- Rapidly becoming a Drake tra- 
dition is the annual “Sweetheart 
Sing” on Valentine's Day. In this 
songfest every social fraternity and 
sorority on the campus, as well as 
dormitory groups, compete for 
prizes in choral singing. The groups 
dress either in formal attire or in 
costumes and present their versions 
in song of “Be My Valentine.’ 
This is one of the most popular 
campus events of the year and last 
February some 3,000 persons 
jammed the auditorium. 

With these four choral groups, 
with the three professional music 
fraternities, and with the “Sweet- 
heart Sing’, Drake is well on its 
way toward having a ‘singing cam- 
pus. 
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Mid-West Band Clinic 


(continued from page 28) 


to Use the Marimba & Vibraharp 
Most Effectively in the Modern 
High School & Grade School 
Band.” 
Saturday Forenoon, Dec. 11, 1948 

9:00-9:45—The Well - Known 
CYO Band of Chicago, under the 
direction of Mr. Tom Fabish will 
present a Clinic Concert. This con- 
cert will include Choice Materials 
programmed with Mr. Fabish’s 
Flare For Showmanship. 

9:45-10:30—The CYO Band will 
present the Very Best Class A & B 
Band Materials. 

10:30-11:00—30 Minutes of ex- 
cellent Concert Marches. Also a 
few “Solid Sounding Marches for 
Parade Purposes.” 

11:00-12:00—Presentation of the 
Latest and Best Class C and D 
Concert and Contest Music of all 
Publishers. 

12:15—Luncheon in the Hotel 
Sherman Louis XVI Room. Pro- 
tessor Raymond F. Dvorak, Mas- 
.er of Ceremonies. Principal Hobart 
jommers of Chicago, Speaker — 
Selling the Instrumental Program 
-o Your Public.’ Miss Carol Ed- 
wards, Cornet Solo— ‘Stars Of The 
Velvety Sky.” 
Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 11, 1948 

1:30-2:15—-Clinic Concert by the 
VanderCook Band under the di- 
rection of Mr. Richard Britain and 
Mr. H. E. Nutt. This concert will 
include the Very Latest and Choic- 
est Concert and Contest Materials 
as well as Novelties and Favorite 
Marches. 

2:15-3:15 — An “All Request’ 
Clinic, under the direction of sev- 
eral of the Nation's Leading High 
School and College Band Direc- 
tors, will present the Very Latest 
and Best Concert and Contest Se- 
lections of All Classes and Publish- 
ers. 

3:15-3:35 — The Concert Band 
becomes a Mixed Chorus of 90 
Voices under the direction of Mr. 
Sten Halfvarson and presents 20 
minutes of Fine Choral Music that 
could be used effectively in any 
High School Band, as well as 
Mixed Chorus. 

3:35-4:00—Baton Twirling Dem- 
onstration by several Nationally 
Known Baton Twirling Champs as 
the VanderCook Band presents 
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several of the very latest “Truly 
Great Marches.” 
4:00—Refreshments for All. 

Recordings of many of the Finest 
Concert and Contest Numbers will 
be made weeks ahead of time by 
the VanderCook School Concert 
Band. Directors may go to a Special 
Studio in the Hotel Sherman “Grey 
Room”, just off the Grand Ball 
Room, and hear an Authentic In- 
terpretation of any number on the 
Large Recorded List. Scores will 
also be provided for all of these 
Recorded Numbers. This Service 
will be available all day Friday and 
Saturday. 

The entire Mid-West Band Clin- 
ic will be held in the Hotel Sher- 
man. For Hotel Reservations, write 
to: Hotel Sherman, Randolph 
Street at Clark, Chicago, Illinois, 
Attention Mr. John Vidovic, Di- 
rector of Sales. Be sure to mention 
whether you wish reservations for 
Thursday, Friday, or Saturday 
night, or all three nights. Bring 
your wife and do your Christmas 
Shopping. 

Admission is Free to All Directors 
and Their Friends 

Pick the Best Music You Have 
Ever Had. With Choice Materials, 
the rest of the year will be a pleas- 
ure. Hear Four of the Nation's 
Great Bands. 8 Instrumental Clin- 
ics will answer Your Questions. 

“A Great Clinic in a Great City 
at the World Famous Hotel Sher- 


man. 


“ae 
High School Band Clinic 
(continued from page 33) 


by Dr. H. Grady Harlan. Wood- 
row Wall, a graduate of the West- 
minster Choir College of Trenton, 
New Jersey, and a traveling mem- 
ber and soloist in the Choir, now 
Conductor of the A Cappella 
Choir in Howard Payne College 
will be the Clinician. A feature of 
the Clinic will be performances of 
all guest Choirs before the other 
directors and student singers. 


. —i———— 


Thurmond 
(continued from page 35) 
who fail to pass the audition may 


be returned to their homes, again 
at government expense, or may en- 


list in the Navy for general serv- 
ice. 
A “BREAK” FOR MUSICIANS 


Many young men, after complet- 
ing high school, are undecided as 
to their future course in life. They 
sometimes need to ‘find’ them- 
selves before deciding on a career. 
A cruise in the Navy will give them 
time to contemplate the past and 
future and will teach them many 
things besides their specialty, in 
this case, music. The Navy School 
of Music offers a real opportunity 
to young musicians who are look- 
ing for the proverbial ‘‘break.” 


x 
Humesnil 
(continued from page 4 

one method. Each pupil should be 
directed according to his gifts, his 
hand, his enthusiasm. Therefore it 
is necessary to instruct one’s dis- 
ciples individually, and to adapt 
one’s methods to their individual 
needs. 

It is through teaching that one 
becomes a good teacher. ‘‘Genius,”’ 
Buffon said, ‘‘is nothing more than 
a long patience.’ But talent, too, is 
nothing more than the fruit of per- 
severance. Be it either talent or gen- 
ius, no one can afford to do with- 
out work. There must be no excess 
in this work but instead, a requ- 
larity which will produce gratifying 
results. 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING NOVEMBER 


BAND 
Alouetta Fred 3.00 4.00 Bel 
Circus Polka—Stravinsky 5.00 AMP 
Concerto in Jazz—Lang 

(with Piano Solo) 10.00 13.00 Mil 
Dark Eyes—-Lang 4.00 6.00 Mil 
I've Been Working on the Railroad—Fred 3.00 4.00 Bel 
Prairie Legend—Siegmeister 6.00 8.00 BMI 

CHORAL 
Aubade—Lubin . SATB .15 AMP 
Ave Maria—Smith .. . SSA with Alto Solo 15 E-V 
Blessed Art Thou—Swinnen . . . SATB .18 CFS 
Blessed Jesus, at Thy Word—Sifler . . . SATB .20 BMI 
Carol of the Three Shepherds—Warner . . . SATB...20 CF 
Carolina in the Morning 

Donaldson-MacLean . . . SATB : .16 MPH 
Carolina in the Morning 

Donaldson-MacLean . . . SAB .18 MPH 
Cherry Tree, The—-Niles . . . SATB with Solo .20 Sch 
Cherubim Song No. 7—Bortniansky . . . SAB 15 Sch 
Christmas in u Frozen Land—Hopkins . . . SATB .20 CFS 
Christmas Watch—Hokanson . . . SATB .16 CFS 
Daybreak Broadhead . . . SSA .20 AMP 
Descants to Familiar Hymns—Maclary... 15 E-V 
Do You Fear the Wind—Laufer .. SATB .15 AMP 
Faith—Bergh . . . TTBB .20 CFS 
Festival Chorus—McCollin . . . SATB 50 E-V 
Fisherman, The—Lubin .. sATB..... ...... 15 AMP 
Great and Mighty Wonder, A—Sateren . . . SATB_..20 Sch 
Hey “Twas in the May—Lubin . . . SATB ..15 AMP 
Holly and the Ivy, The—Scholin .. . 

Jr. and Sr. Choirs ' 15 Bel 
If I Had a Ribbon Bow—Niles . . . SA with 

Sop. Solo 15 Sch 
Jesus Born in Beth'ny—Niles-Norton . . . 

SATB with sop. & tenor solo a cappella .25. Sch 
John Henry—-Lubin . . . SATB .25 AMP 
Legend, A—Tschaikowsky-Breck . . . SSA..... 15 CF 
Let Us Break Bread Together—Montague . . . 

TTBB a cappella with tenor solo 16 Sch 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men—Reed . . . SATB 15 JF 
Let Us Sing Noel on this Christmas 


Morn—Franck-Bedell . . . SA .16 CFS 
Liza—Gershwin-Wood . . . SSA .20 Sch 
Longing Heart, The—Hernried . . . SSA 16 JF 
Lord's Prayer, The—Malotte-Deis . . . SATB .20 Sch 
Most Holy and Gracious God—Howard . . . SATB_ .18 Mor 
Murmur On, Sweet Harp—Foster-Branscombe 16 Sch 
My Prayer for Today—-Van Alstyne-Arnold- 

MacLean... SSA ; .15 MPH 
O Man, Rejoice—Bingham . . . SATB .20 Mor 
O Thou Joyful Day—Jordan Series . .. SSATTB .20 Mar 
O'er Bethlehem’s Hills . . . Rossell . . . SATB et 
Prayer from Hansel and Gretel- 

Humperdinck-Treharne-Deis . . . TB 15 Sch 
Rain Has Fallen All the Day—Smith .. . SSA 15 E-V 
Rain Dans—Hokanson . . . SATB .16 CFS 
Sam Was a Man—Persichetti . . . 2 pt. mixed 15 Sch 
Shenandoah Bartholomew . . . SATB..... 16 Sch 
Sing We Then Those Glorious Strains— 

Matthews .. . SATB 15 E-V 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 

Montague . . . SSA with Alto Solo .16 MPH 
Spring Thunder—Laufer . . . SATB .15 AMP 
Sympathy—Friml-Dews . . . SAB .20 Sch 
Te Deum Laudamus—Candlyn . . . SATB 30 CF 
Three Trad. Christmas Carols—SSA. .20 Mar 
To the Great Pyramid—Enders . . . TTBB 2) Sch 
To the World of Men—Cornelissen . . . TTBB 18 E-V 
Under the Pines—Lauter .. . SATB .15 AMP 
Virgin's Cradle Hymn, The—Howard .. . SSA .36 Mil! 
Virgin's Cradie Hymn, The—Howard . . . SATB 25 Mil 
Wassail Carol—Helfer . . . SSA... ame cae 


Were You There Montague ... SATBa cappella. .18 MPH 
When I Thy Singing Next Shall Hear— 

Broadhead . . SATB sil . vecesesseeeereeee2O AMP 
Young April—Gulesian ee RR 
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CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


Christmas Carols Their Authors and 


Composers—Mottinger . . . SATB. 1.00 Sch 
Sacred Choruses—Stickles . . . SSA .75 Han 
Tom Scott's Folk Songs for Singing .60 Han 

INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
Adagio and Allegro from Sonata No. 6 in a Major 
Boccherini-Feuermann . . . Cello & Piano 1.25 CF 


Concerto in A minor for Cello and String Orch.- 
Vivaldi-Feder—Cello & Piano... 2.00 E-V 


I Kiss Your Hand Madame—Erwin-Carreno . . . 


Accordion BC. .50 MPH 
Legend—:Kohs . . . Obee aad Strings 2.00 BMI 
Stringopation—Rose . . . Violin solo Adv. ....60 Mor 
Smiles—Epperson . . . Trumpet & Piano........ ee ee 
Serenade—Romberg-Wood . . . Clar & Piano .60 MPH 
Sonata for Violin & Piano—Cornelissen 3.00 E-V 
Tea for Two—Youmans-Gossette .. . 

Trombone & Piano.. e .60 MPH 
Valse—Murat .. . Violin se .60 CF 
With a Song in My Heart- nascent Wood . 

Violin & Piano......... eS .75 MPH 

INSTRUMENTAL DUETS 
Kroepsch—Five duos for 2 clarinets 1.00 Mar. 


Romany Life—Herbert-Wood . . . Violin, Cello and 
Piano 1.00 MPH 


INSTRUMENTAL TRIOS 


30 Selected Pieces by Various Composers for 


three Horns—Kling 1.00 AMP 
INSTRUMENTAL QUARTETS 
Fiddling for Fun—Gordon . . . Stg. Qtte. or 4-pt. 
Stg. Ens.. 2.75 Sck 
Three Minuets for 4 Clarinets—Simon 
(Bach, Mozart, Schubert) 1.00 Mar 
INSTRUMENTAL QUINTETTES 
Six Little Fugues—Handel-Bauer . . . Woodwinds 2.00 BMI 
INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 
Ronchetto Italian Dance Album—Piano, 
Violin or Accordion.................. eV ees Cha 
Six Easy Pieces for Violin and Pianc~Johnsen 75 Sch 


Sengs & Marches by Famous Composers—Liepmann..1.00 Sch 
20 All Time Hit Paraders—Camini— 


Accord.-Clar.-Sax.-Tromb.-Trumpet . . . ea.. .75 Han 
Walter Gaus Slovenian Dance Album— 
Piano, Violin or Accord. Cha 


INSTRUMENTAL STUDIES 


Dvorak-March (First Movement from “Serenade’’) 


for 5 Alt. Inst... 1.50 Mar 
First Book of Practical Studies for 

Cornet & Trumpet—Getschell-Hovey 75 Bel 
Second Book of Practical Studies for Cornet 

and Trumpet—Getschell-Hovey 75 Bel 
Sensational Drum Book—Cole-Kessler 3.50 BMI 
35 Original Studies in Modern Rhythms—Colin . . . 

Clar.-Sax.-Trumpet-Violin . . . ea.. .....-..1.00 Han 
Tone & Intonation Studies—Gornston- Huffnagle 

Trumpet 1.00 Han 

ORCHESTRA 
Bohemian Song from “Shvanda, the Bagpiper’— 

Weinberger 4.00 AMP 
Concerto in Jazz—Phillips . . . (Pa. & Cond. Sc.) 2.00 Mil 
Dance of the Children from “The Beloved Voice” 

Weinberger ................. iiseckseocs ....4.00 AMP 
Dream of Olwen, The—Williams | 3.50 Mil 
Flirtation in a Chinese Garden—Chasins 4.00 JF 
Odzemek, Dance from “Shvanda, the Bagpiper”— 

RE Se ARR A RR. PET Pa 4.00 AMP 
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ORGAN 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


Chapel Voluntaries. Vol. VI (Christmas) .75 Mar Early Italian Piz Music of th 
Elevation — Franck-Blake usgtitinadate — PF. 7 lcmmeiadeilh Kitateme liane e 1.00 JF 
Festal Marches—McGrath. sresrent seeteeeeeeeeennnggae eoeeeeeneel OO JF Introduction to Piano Classics, Vol. III—Mirovitch....1.50 Sch 
—— egg on “Veni Creator Spiritus’ — _ Iumbo Note Minuets Serimer 95 Han 
= 5 Not Id Ti Waltzes—Klickmz 35 He 

Fifty Elevations on Model Themes—Benoit 2.00 JF —— Note sl Gevectes ~ Stickies er 35 Hon 
Introduction and Romance—Steere, with piano 1.50 JP Jumbo Note Polkas—Klickmann 35 Han 
Nordic Pastorale — Hokanson...................... 50 CFS - Jumbo Note Strauss Waltzes—Stickles 35 Han 
Organ Masters Baroque Period—vVols. I, Il, III . . . ea. 1.75 Mar Let's Have F ‘ith Scal Krevit 35 H:; 
Seven Last Words of Christ, The—Dubois-Norden 2.50 JP ree's oe Ne oe h Cre a te “36 Har 
Suite for Grand Organ—Borowski-Noble 2.25 JF seal oar al Rage hee Hall ‘0 Han 
Three Chorales for_Organ—Franck-Barnes 1.25 Sch aoe” Weceeetin “tihed hs ng ny 75 CE 
Three Chorals for Organ—-Franck-Bonnet 2.50 JF See Mel, Gheieteee Coscle—Rebe 50 Sch 

ORGAN (Hammon Sacred Transcriptions for the Piano—Auld 1.00 Lil 

( d) ; 
Brazil — Saith 75 Han Sacred Transcriptions for the Piano No. 2—Auld 1.25 Lil 
Cuban Medley — Smith 75 Han Sacred Transcriptions for the Piano i 
La Cumparsita — Smith 75 Han Four Hands Auld 1.25 Lil 
Sabre Dance — Smith 75 Han . ag 
Selection of Strauss Waltzes . . . Smith 1.00 Han SCORES 
Selection of Wedding Music—Smith 1.00 Han Scherzo and Dirge—Sanders (Min.) 50 AMP 
Tico Tico — Smith 75 Han (four tromb.) 50 AMP 
PIANO SOLOS — 8 a (Min.) saa ae 
Afternoon of a Faun—Debussy-Simon . . . Simp 40 Mar Sinfonia , Antigona—Chavez 1.50 Sch 
stg Tangy 7. ~~gepemduaman — Pa Theme and Four Variations—Hindemith 2.50 AMP 
= - 30) - Cc Pa. Ss. 
Country Dance — Gruen 75 BMI we te 2.50 AMP 
Cradle Song—Hayes 30 E-V (Orch.) ; 
Crystal Flakes — Aulback 35 Sch 
Dancer, The — Obenchain 35 Mil VOCAL SOLOS 
Dansa Negra—Guarnieri .90 AMP 
Desert Caravan — Banks 30 Mil Arioso Sister M. Elaine 50 AMP 
Fairy Tale Waltz—Katims 30 E-V Balloon Man, The Rawls .. . Med 60 AMP 
Finale in A flat—Haydn-Phillips.... ae Be Music Night Diamond. . . High 50 CF 
Grand Rapids — McGrane.... .60 Mil Beautiful City—Nordoff . . . Med. .60 AMP 
Hide and Seek —~+ Hayes 30 E-V Beauty is not Caused—Dougherty . . . Med 60 AMP 
os be ys S — 30 Mil Black Swan from the Medium, The— 
ndian Legend — Banks 30 Mil Gian Menctti....... 50 Sch 
“ang in C sharp minor—Wright ...40 Sch Cake and Sack (Peacock Pie)—Chanler we? 
ungle Drums................ PE EEE 5 60 Mar Congo, The Wolfe 1.00 CF 
Little Bells of Avon Kirk—Marryott 40 Sch Cupid's Dart Segurola 50 Sch 
Marigold — Hayes... aide 30 E-V Deep Wet Moss Kirkman 50 CF 
Mazurka — ‘Tschaikowsky-Phillips Jo Do You Recall?—Firestone 75 Sch 
Park Lane — Phillips 60 Mil Flight, The—Chanier . . . Med. 90 AMP 
Piano Sonata No. 3—Joio 1.50 CF Ghost Got Up and Danced, The . . . (Spanish) 50 Mar 
Protiles, Op. 68—Toch 1.50 AMP Goodly Things Morrison 50 Sch 
Pumpkin Faces — Obenchain 30 Mil O Let us Turn to Bethlehem—O'Hara 50 Sch 
Snowflakes — Rawicz .60 Mi) Old Shellover—Chanler (Peacock Pie) 50 AMP 
Spinning-Wheel —- Rawicz .60 Mil Preciosilla Thompson 60 Sch 
ae pone, — pe ~ ro Ship of peed pg Pie )—Chanler 60 yw 
quirrel Cage, e obb..... - F Sonatina ugherty 50 Sch 
Stringopation — Rose .. . Gr. 5 .60 Mor Spring Roy 50 Sch 
Tap Dancer — Phillips 60 Mil Stars are Shining Bright, The—Barnes 50 Sch 
Legg ate, Turkey — Obenchain 30 Mil There Was a Little Girl—Klein . . . Med 60 AMP 
Three Rounds — George 75 CF Tillie—Chanler . (Peacock Pie) 60 AMP 
fy a The—Strum 30 Mil We Lift Our Hearts to Thee—Lovelace 50 Sch 
iolet, The Hayes 30 E-V 
PIANO DUETS VOCAL COLLECTIONS 

Czech Dance — Lake 50 CF Anglo American Carol Study Book—Niles 75 Sch 
Let's Have Fun with Duets—Krevit 35 Han Bing Crosby's Christmas & Thanksgiving Songs 
Malaguena — Lecuona-Simon . . . Simp.............. 75 Mar Simp. , 60 Mor 
Schaum Christmas Album 60 Bel Lily Pons Song Album, Vol. Ii—LaForge 1.50 CF 





APPLIED MUSIC CONTEST 


A San Antonio city wide applied 
music contest is being promoted by 
the San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association. This city wide contest 
embraces competitive artistic per- 
formance on the pre-college level 
in all fields of applied music in- 
cluding piano, voice, organ, accor- 
dion, and all other orchestral and 
band instruments. The purpose of 
this contest, according to Dr. 
Ralph Ewing, President of the San 
DECEMBER 1948 


Antonio Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, is to promote a_ musically 
greater San Antonio by stimulating 
interest among the pre-college stu- 
dents living in the vicinity of San 
Antonio. 


Prizes include a Kimball piano, 
presented by the San Antonio Mu- 
sic Company, and an orchestral 
and band instrument of profes- 
sional caliber to be presented by 
the Southern Music Company of 
San Antonio. 


Purely Personal 


(continued fron 


Florence Fender Binkley, Pianist 
of Oklahoma City, has been kept 
busy this season in conducting 
“Work Shop Courses’ for teachers 
in her state and in the adjoining 
states. 

Howard Payne College presented 
in Faculty Recital, Sunday after- 
noon of October 24, B. Combs, 
pianist, and Woodrow Wall, basso. 


femantinied nee. 
(continued on page 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 
BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 


partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 
TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 


of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 


WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 


AMARILLO 
CURTIS, Russell C.—-Pianist accompanist 
and faculty member of Amarillo Col- 


lege, Phone 6275. 


EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 


GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 


D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 
JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 


member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 


of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon Texas 


School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 


aminer and State Director of Music, 
State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 


ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 

CANYON 


CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


DALLAS 

BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Nida Street. 

BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
_— Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
1m. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 
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HOCKADAY—tThe Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 


HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays — Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert — Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 


Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
Lawn). 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 


2917 
(Oak 


of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers’ and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 


BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 
Grade School Music; Radford School. 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
fessor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 


MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 





REYNOLDS, Dr. IL. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 
of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector, Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 
DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 


ing. 
HOUSTON 


FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 


GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 


MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
Ave. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 


CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of 
Music and A Cappella Choir. 
Houston State Teachers College. 


LUBBOCK 
BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, 


ment of Music, 
College. Mus. D. 


BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
. liard), 2124 24th Street. 


MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 


Vocal 


Sam 


Depart- 
Texas Technological 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 
SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 


pearances on programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 
LOPER; Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 
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OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 


STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 


Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 


S.—School of Piano, 


VICTORIA 
TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 


WACO 
GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 


Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 


WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 
WOOTTON, Charles F.—Pianist; Head of 
Music Department, Brown Military 
Academy of the Ozarks; Sulphur Springs. 

CALIFORNIA 
GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 


ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 

COLORADO 

SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher. 
Box 642, Walsenburg. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 

IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 
Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent” (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 

KANSAS 

TAYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt 
Symphony Chambers, 
Ave., Boston. 


Piano. 
246 Huntington 


MISSOURI 
SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 
geesive Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 


exico. 
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NEBRASKA 


BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 Central 
Avenue, Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau 
Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 


side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 
NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 


sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 

NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 


American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 


ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 


York City. 
HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 


Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 


ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 


School of Music. 
New York City. 
TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 


550 Riverside Drive, 


Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 
WHITE, Grace—National Representative 


National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 121st St., New York City. 
OHIO 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 

OKLAHOMA 

KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus. 


Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron: Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 
TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. Hill 


Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 





UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 
389 N. University Ave., Provo. 
WYOMING 


FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 
Laramie. 


4, 
Yale University 


ntinuea fro! 


First, the 
and collection from original sources 
of authentic North American folk 
music; second, the organization and 
development of the 
Student Music Council 
which many student 
Europe and the U. S been 
brought into friendly relations and 
a number of international concert 
tours by student organizations have 
been made possible. 

The Glee Club has elected the 
following undergraduate officers for 
this year: William S. Coffin, of 
New Haven, President; Frank 
Price, of China, Manager; and 
Richard §S. Rothschild, of New 
York City, Publicity Manager. 


systematic discovery 


International 
through 
choruses of 


have 


a 
kad 


«> 


Purely Personal 


William Hargrave, Past-Metro- 
politan Opera Basso, who is teach- 
ing week in 
Howard Payne College, owns his 
own plane and commutes weekly 
between Fort Worth and Brown- 
wood by air. His class in Howard 


voice one day per 


Payne College is most enthusiastic 
as regards his instruction. 


Georgia B. Ellyson, Teacher of 
Singing, Colorado Woman's Col- 
lege, Denver, and Representative- 
at-Large for the Southwestern Re- 
gion of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, attended the 
Convention of the latter - named 
group in Fort Worth on Novem- 
ber 5. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Finley Wil- 
liamson and Mr. T. E. Cronk, bus- 
iness manager for Dr. Williamson, 
visited briefly in Brownwood No- 
vember 13 with Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodrow Wall and Dr. and Mrs. 
Grady Harlan of Howard Payne 
College. 
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National build 


weeks of vacation. 

Ocy L. Downs, Portland, Maine 
advocates ten months teaching and 
two months vacation with three or 
tour month study in the winter, or 
at least a two months’ session in 
the summer for study. She gives 
the helpful idea that two months 
vacation is good, but should not be 
all at one time. She also agrees 
that the number of pupils must be 
limited Q 

[a 


Velsansky 
ment will be only a pleasant mem- 
ory 

The private music instructor 
needs tu learn from the school mu- 
sic educator to take a broader view 
of the child's education. It should 
not be necessary to forfeit our spe- 
cific methods and goals as indi- 
vidual teachers. This is the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of a private 
teacher, working with an individ- 
ual. We will always be needed, but 
we should never become separated 
from the whole music picture. To 
do so would mean a lost purpose or 
wrong perspective. 

Today is the time to build to- 
morrow s_ performers, promoters 
and purchasers of tickets. The more 
that music becomes a vital part of 
community life, and the higher the 
quality of music produced, the more 
successful and permanent the pri- 


vate teacher. 
2. 


Regional Conv. 


NATS 


1 6 


lege, Ft. Worth. 
The closing session for the after- 
noon was climaxed in the groups 
of well-selected numbers as sung 
by he Southwestern Seminary A 
Cappella Choir, Ft. Worth, under 
the direction of Conductor, John 
Campbell Wray. These singers 
were so impressive that the audi- 
ence had Mr. Wray re-called for 
interrogation relative to his sched- 
ule or training of the singers. 
The following appeared on the 
student recital: Marjorie McClung, 
soprano, accompanied by Jack 
Roberts, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton; Myra Lee McNeil, 
Soprano, accompanied by Mrs. Ra- 
chel C. Moore, Texas Christian 
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University, Ft. Worth; Verda Lee 
Adams, Soprano, accompanied by 
Helen Crain, Baylor University, 
Waco; Olive Hallmark, Soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. Marjorie 
Pool, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Sandra Barnette, Soprano, ac- 
companied by Jean Serafy, Univer- 
sity of Texas; and Clare Maddox, 
Soprano, accompanied by Martha 
Mitchell, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Southwestern Region is now a 
definite organization which will 
meet annually. The Convention 
will be held November 4-5 in Okla- 
homa City in 1949. The member- 
ship of Oklahoma is determined 
that it will be doubled in attend- 


ance. fa 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
elected Director and Dean of Fac- 
ulty. Also elected to the adminis- 
tration was Peter Kohl, manager. 
Dr. Wm. S. Naylor has been added 
to the taculty as head of the Theory 
Department. 

Dr. Carl Grimm, conductor of 
the Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra, has announced that the 
annual festival, which is partici- 
pated in by all the departments, 
will be a Mendelssohn Festival. 

The opera department, under the 
direction of Dr. Dimetri Onifrei 
and Madame Blanca Saroya, an- 
nounces for the coming season its 
opera productions will include RO- 
MEO AND JULIET and THE 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. 


. 2 re 


Realism af Christmas 
(Editorial) 


(continued from page 3) 

ly. Malachi 3:10 states: “Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.’ Some of America’s 
greatest business corporations bear 
strong and continuous attestation 
to this bit of Scripture. 

An unknown author - stated: 
“Faith sees the invisible, believes 
the incredible, and receives the im- 
possible.’’ This is the philosophy of 
Christmas; it is the American way 
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of life. May God help us to pre- 
serve it. Merry Christmas to all. 


(continued from page 31) 
time and money that are being con- 
tributed by your field officers, the 
committee chairmen and committee 
members, and the hard - working 
members of the Executive Commit 
tee. 

Every single one of these con 
tribute time, ability and money to 
the cause including your own able 
leaders here, Dr. Harlan and Dr 
Jones, and all this is done not onl) 
to benefit the individual members 
of the teaching profession, but 
more importantly, to benefit the 
young American singers under their 
care, and who are destined to raise 
the standards of the Art of Singing 
in America. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
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FOUNDED 1924 
John Philip Blake, Jr., President William Heyne, Mus. D., Director 
% A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
Accredited by the State of Missouri and member National Association of 
Schools of Music. 
% BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE IN 22 FIELDS—INCLUDING: 
Piano, Piano-Teaching, Organ, Violin, Voice, All Orchestral Instruments, 
Music Education, Theory, Music History-Literature, Composition. A two- 
year Diploma Course offered in Opera Work. 
% TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 
Recommended graduates in Music Education certificated to teach in Mis- 
souri. 
% NATIONALLY KNOWN—AN OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
Students from 26 States, Canada and Alaska this year. 
FACULTY 
PIANO PIANO PEDAGOGY OPERA 
Leo Sirota Harriette H, Stuart Ladislao Vaida 
Lyndon F. Croxford Lillie Mayes-Dodd Nandor Domokos 
Grete Gerhard Richard H. Kauffman Ilona Kelmay Vaida 
Richard H. Kauffman Claire Cole O’Guin 
Violet Oster Mills VOICE 
Robert G. Olson MUSIC EDUCATION oy 
Beverly Quekemeyer Helen Louise Graves William Heyne 
Augustine Sirota Alfred H. Hicks Mabel Henderson 
Edwin Sroka L. Dallas Uhrig a ee 
Harriette H. Stuart llona Kelmay Vaida 
Clayton Williams SECONDARY PIANO & VOICE a anes 


Dorothy Ziegler 


Arthurleigh Bartzen 


Seotin Sate ENSEMBLE 

orothy Koomjohn 

ORGAN Marilyn Madtes Nandor Domokos, Orchestra 
Howard B. Kelsey Claire Cole O’Guin Jerome D. Rosen, Chamber Music 
Martin H. Stellhorn Katherine Bender William Heyne, Chorus 


Robert G. Olson Alfred H. Hicks Dorothy Koomjohn Claire Cole O’Guin Martin H. Stellhorn 
Arthurleigh Bartzen Richard H. Kauffman Marilyn Madtes Beverly Quekemeyer L. Dallas Uhrig 
Robert Hess Franklyn S. Kingdon Charles P. Mitchell Edwin Sroka 


THEORY, COMPOSITION, AND MUSIC HISTORY-LITERATURE 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLIN BASS CLARINET TRUMPET 
Isadore Grossman Karl P. Auer Rocco M. Zottarelle Joseph Carione 
Francis Jones HARP Edmund Detering Edward Brauer 
Jerome D. Rosen Graziella Pampari Norman Goldberg TROMBONE 

VIOLA FLUTE BASSOON Dorothy Ziegler 
Herbert VanDenBurg Laurent Torno Elmer J. Roehl TUBA 
Stellario Giacobbe OBOE HORN To be announced 
VIOLONCELLO Alfred H. Hicks Edward Murphy PERCUSSION 
Max Steindel 


David J. Rizzo 


For Catalog or further information write 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Bonhomme and Bemiston Avenues St. Louis 5. Missouri 




















